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~AROUND THE WORLD 
WITH THE CHILDREN | 


An Introduction to the Study of Geography 


By FRANK G. CARPENTER, Litt. D. 
Author of “Carpenter’s Geographical Readers” and “Readers | 
on Commerce and Industry” | 


HERE is no gainsaying Frank G. Carpenter’s || 
ability to bring faraway scenes vividly be- | 
fore the reader. His syndicated travel let- || 

ters have delighted millions of readers and his | 
| 


supplementary reading books on geography and 
commerce have had a popularity in schools that | 
has been unequaled by any other books of this kind. | 

In this book Mr. Carpenter’s sympathetic under- | 
standing of a child’s curiosity about other chil- | 
| dren has enabled him to describe just the things | 
that seem important to young people of nine or | 
ten years of age, or thereabouts. | 

Through the magic of imagination he transports 
the pupil first to Eskimo-land and afterwards to 
eight other countries. Important geographical 
| facts are taught by leading the pupil to become | 
| acquainted with them through imaginary personal | 


| experiences. 

The games, sports, holidays, toys, dress, shops, | 
| home life, and daily work of these peoples—Eski- } 
| mos, Africans, Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, 
| American Indians, Arabs, Swiss, and Dutch—are 
projected before the imagination of the pupil with 
the realism of a motion picture. 

To know geography it is as necessary for the 
child to realize how these races differ from one 
another as it is for him to learn about the earth’s 
great natural features. 

AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE 
CHILDREN is an introduction to the study of 
geography and is intended to take the place of 
| what is ordinarily known as “home geography.” 
In a very human way it appeals to the youth- || 
: | ful imagination, and it makes the basic facts about 
Geography so clear to the pupil that he is well pre- 
pared to take up the regular study in the follow- | 
ing year. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


WAR LEGISLATION LAGGING. 


The Senate has a cloture rule, but 
is slow in applying it. When a few 
“wilful men” are allowed to talk 
indefinitely upon munor _amend- 
ments, progress 1s necessarily slow. 
Senator Reed recently consumed 
four hours in a single speech upon 
such an amendment. The food con- 
trol bill has been buffeted back and 
forth between the two houses of 
Congress for weeks because of the 
conflict over the whiskey and beer 
provisions; and to this have been 
added angry differences over cotton 
and other commodities which in- 
volve a conflict of interests. This, 
in turn, results in a hold-up of the 
highly important war tax bill, be- 
cause drastic action on the liquor 
provisions must necessitate a re- 
writing of the war tax bill, in order 
to make good the loss of revenue. 
A diminished revenue from these 
sources is no calamity, but the hold- 
ing up of necessary legislation is. 


THE EMBARGO ON EXPORTS. 


By the President’s. proclamation, 
dated July 9 and taking effect July 
15, provision is made for absolute 
governmental control of the exports 
of essential war-time commodities 
to fifty-six nations and their pos- 
sessions, including the Allies of the 
United States, neutrals and enemy 
countries. The scope of the proc- 
lamation was wider than was ex- 
pected, and includes coal and fuel, 
wheat and other foodstuffs, steel, 
arms and ammunition and many 
additional items. None of the com- 
modities named may be exported 
without a license. The policy out- 
lined in the proclamation is first 
to give consideration to American 
needs, next to meet as far as pos- 
sible the requirements of the Allies, 
and lastly, to supply neutral coun- 
tries as far as practicable, taking 
pains to see to it that no supplies 
reach the Central Powers. 


BASES OF GERMAN SUPPLIES. 


It is from the neutral countries 
which have been doing a thriving 
business as bases of German sup- 
plies, trans-shipping to Germany 
imports ostensibly meant for home 
consumption, that the most vehe- 
ment protests against the new 
American policy are likely to come. 
Sweden has been especially active 
in this traffic. Official reports show 
that Sweden re-exported to 
Germany enormous quantities of 
materials for the manufacture of 
munitions. The same thing is true 
of food supplies. Overland trade 
through Sweden between Norway 
and Germany has been encouraged, 
while the Allies have been subjected 
to every inconvenience and _ have 
been charged exorbitant rail rates. 
It is safe to predict that, under the 
new regulations, exports to Sweden 
will be materially restricted and 
will not be allowed to soar above 
normal pre-war conditions. 


BRIGHTER CROP PROSPECTS. 


The report of the Department of 
Agriculture of conditions up to July 
1 forecasts a corn crop of 3,124,000,- 
000 bushels. The acreage under 


cultivation is larger by sixteen mil- 
lion acres than last year, and ex- 
ceeds by thirteen million acres the 
largest previous total, that of the 
year 1909. The crop is slightly be- 
ow the average condition, but the 
total yield promises to be larger 
than any previous crop. As to win- 
ter wheat, there has been a marked 
and almost general improvement, 
and, although spring wheat has de- 
clined materially, owing to unfav- 
orable weather conditions, the com- 
bined yield of winter and spring 
wheat promises to be larger by 22.,- 
000,000 bushels than was anticipated 
a month ago. This will be wel- 
come news, in view of the fact that 
the weekly shrinkage in the visible 
supply of wheat amounts to about 
1,500,000 bushels, and that the sup- 
ply on June 30 was only about 14,- 
000,000 bushels, as compared with 
48,000,000 at the corresponding date 
last year. White potatoes promise 
a record crop, with a yield of 452,- 
000,000 bushels, or 32,000,000 bushels 
more than the previous largest 
crop, that of 1912. 


A MUCH-NEEDED APPEAL. 


Everyone will admit that there 
was need for the appeal which 
President Wilson has addressed to 
the business interests of the coun- 
try to refrain from making more 
than just charges for their products 
during the war. The appeal is based 
upon patriotism, and is strongly 
put;. but back of the appeal is a 
definite notice that the government 
intends to fix the prices of the prod- 
ucts of mines, manufactures and 
shipping interests during the war, 
and that the public must be served 
on the same basis as the govern- 
ment. The President singles out 
for special condemnation the high 
ocean freight rates which the ship- 
owners of the country have been 
exacting, and tells them that those 
who have fixed exorbitant freight 
rates have taken the most effective 
means in their power to defeat the 
armies which are fighting against 
Germany. He therefore urges them 
to reconsider their decision—an ad- 
monition which they will do well to 
heed. It is plain that the govern- 
ment intends to deal firmly with 
unscrupulous profiteers. 


ROUNDING UP THE SPIES. 


The government has not acted 
any too soon in attempting to 
round up the spies who have been 
in the pay of Germany, and whose 
activities become more menacing 
every day. Some arrests have al- 
ready been made and more are 
promised. Former German diplo- 
matic and consular officials who re- 
mained in this country to care for 
the archives and effects of the Ger- 
man embassy and consulates, have 
been requested to return to Ger- 
many, and safe conducts for them 
have been arranged with the Brit- 
ish and French governments. Ger- 
man subjects in this country who 
are found to be in the employ of 
the German government will be ar- 
rested and interned. Cable censor- 
ship to thwart the devices of Ger- 
man spies is to be made more strin- 
gent. It will be well if, inci- 
dentally, the government pays more 
attention to the utterances of cer- 
tain German-American newspapers, 
which are becoming more and more 
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bold in their anti-American atti- 
tude. 


A WARNING TO ANARCHISTS. 


The prompt conviction of Emma 
Goldman and Alexander Berkman, 
the leading American anarchists, 
on the charge of conspiracy to ob- 
struct the operation of the selec- 
tive draft law, will be a warning to 
other anarchist agitators that there 
are limits beyond which they can- 
not safely go. The trial took place 
in the Federal court at New York, 
and the prisoners were given the 
full penalty of the law—two years 
imprisonment and a fine of $10,000. 
Meanwhile, the anarchist publica- 
tions, the Blast and Mother Earth, 
which Emma Goldman and Berk- 
man have been publishing, are be- 
ing kept out of the mails, under au- 
thority of the espionage bill; and 
the subscription lists of these pa- 
pers, which were seized when the 
New York offices were raided, will 
be a useful guide to possible anar- 
chist activities in the future. These 
measures will be assailed, in some 
quarters, as attacks on free speech 
and a free press, but there is a free- 
dom which becomes license and 
treason in time of war. 


EXIT OF BETHMANN-HOLL- 


WEG. 


Out of the welter of conflicting 
rumors from Germany came at last 
the definite and official announce- 
ment that the Imperial Chancellor, 
Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
had resigned, that the Kaiser had 
accepted his resignation, and that 
Dr. Georg Michaelis, under secre- 
tary of finance for Prussia, had been 
appointed in his place. Other sig- 
nificant Cabinet changes, including 
the retirement of Zimmermann, the 
Foreign Secretary, who was dis- 
credited by his absurd attempt to 
embroil Japan and Mexico with the 
United States, have been made. 
The question of peace without an- 
nexations or indemnities, and the 
question of the extension of popu- 
lar rights both in Prussia and in the 
Empire were behind the agitation 
which has forced these Cabinet 
changes. That they should be 
made at this critical period of the 
war points to a popular upheaval 


which may yet force more Startling 
changes. 


THE RUSSIAN DRIVE. 


_The energy with which the Rus- 
Slan armies are pushing their ad- 
vance on the eastern front is better 
evidence than any verbal protesta- 
tions could be that they can be 
counted on to see the war through. 
The German intrigues and bogus 
peace proffers have failed; and the 
new Russian government will stand 
by the Allies. The Russian forces 
nuder command of General Korni- 
loff have broken through the Aus- 
tro-German lines south and west of 
Stanislaus, have captured Halicz, 
and are now among the foothills of 
the Carpathians. In three days, 
from July 8 to July 10, they took 
more than 10,000 prisoners and 
eighty guns. Berlin does not at- 
tempt to conceal the defeat, though 
it does try to minimize it. It looks 
as if Germany had overestimated 
the results of its peace intrigues, 
and had incautiously withdrawn to 
the western front troops which are 
now sorely needed in the east. 
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REGISTER NOW 


Send for Blank: at Once 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


- A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINSI WORRY 


TEACHERS 


For regular and emergency open- 
ings in the fall. September calls 


are now coming in. Enlistments 


and draft will make unusual 


openings for teachers. 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 


Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 


LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 


But even in your vacation you want to keep in touch with the 
CHEERFUL, CHEERING phases of your profession. You do 
this when the Journal of Education is a weekly visitor. 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor, is ‘‘Looking About’ all summer, 
finding inspirations for you. 


The National Education Association Meeting at Portland, 
Oregon, will be reported first and fullest in the Journal of Educa- 
tion, in the issues of August 2 and 9. 


Every issue through the summer will bring you articles on 
new things educationally and articles with new twists on old things 
educationally. 


Subscribe Today—$2.50 a Year 
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A Check on Inefficiency 


Many failures in our schools are due, not 
to unavoidable inefficiency on the part of 
teachers, but rather to lack of knowledge on 
their part that their efforts are failing to 
produce the desired results. 


The Scientific Measurement. 
of Classroom Products 


By CHAPMAN and RusH 


places within reach of every teacher the 
means of obtaining that definite knowledge 
of pupils’ achievement which is necessary to 
efficiency and progress. 


It selects the most important 
standardized scales—those which 
can most profitably be used in 
ordinary school work. 


It presents them in simple man- 
ner, free from statistical data. 


It tells the teacher how to make 
practical application of these 
scales. 

$1.25 


Silver, Burdett & Company 
Boston New York Chicago 
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A NECESSITY IN EVERY 


SCHOOLROOM 


$3.00 net $6.00 net 
For 20 pupils For 50 pupils 


Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS 


IN ARITHMETIC—in the four operations with 
whole numbers—for Grades 4 to § 


NEW CARD-CABINET EDITION 


This is the most economical form in which the 
tests have ever been published. Orders are coming 
in fast. Yours needs to be in soon for fall delivery. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 


direct appeal to the pupil. 
have been retained. 


thorough, and yet appealing drill. 


scientifically accurate language. 


HAWKES—LUBY—TOUTON 


cA First Course in «Algebra 


Revised Edition. $1.00 


A standard text entirely rewritten in the interest of simplicity and 
The order of topics and method of presentation of the original edition 
The problems and exercises are largely new, presenting a sound, 


Simple oral exercises introduce each new idea or operation. 
Definitions and illustrative material are expressed in simple, yet 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place, Boston 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR RURAL SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W, O. CHASE 
Presque Isle, Maine 


What is an efficient rural school? What may 
we expect such a school to accomplish? In gen- 
eral, I believe that a rural school should accom- 
plish exactly what any first-class elementary 
school should accomplish. The boys and giris 
from the farm homes have the same desires, the 
same rights, and the same abilities that the boys 
and girls from villages and cities have, and many 
of them will fill the same or similar stations in 
life. 

There should be very little difference in sub- 
ject matter taught in rural or village and city 
schools. Since we do not believe that all chil- 
dren educated in the rural schools should neces- 
sarily stay on the farms, and since most of the 
subject matter proper to be taught in elemen- 
tary schools is of exactly the same value to peo- 
ple living in the country as to those living in vil- 
lages and cities there is little reason for turn- 
ing them into trade schools for educating chil- 
dren to be farmers and farmers’ wives. Can 
any good reason be given why reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, geography, history, hygiene, 
music, drawing, and the manual and domestic 
arts are of greater value to city children than to 
those living in the country? Do they not form 
as good a foundation for specialization later on 
in things pertaining to the farming industry as 
for any other business or profession? 

Subjects in all schools should be taught in the 
terms of the child’s environment, and the means 
of approach will in some instances be very dif- 
ferent in the rural school from that which would 
be best in the village school. The country has 
very great advantages for teaching much of the 
elementary school work. The rural school 
offers the very best of opportunities for direct 
teaching. What excellent subjects for oral or 
written composition can be found on every hand 
in the country! Much of the practical side of 
the subject of agriculture and of the advantages 
of country life might be taught in the language 
class. What excelent problems for work in 
arithmetic are afforded by the business of the 
farm. What an important part farming, farm 
products, and farmers themselves have played in 
history. 

It is true that enthusiasts of unusual person- 
alities have accomplished wonders through agri- 
cultural rural schools. They have wrought near 
miracles in the communities in which they have 
worked. Work of this kind, however, is too re- 


mote a possibility for many districts to depend 
upon such methods as a general means of im- 
proving our rural schools. The great problem 
is to make the necessary adjustments to teach 
the regular subjects well rather than to make 
any great change in subject matter. 

The first requisite for increasing the efficiency 
of the rural schools is faith in their possibilities. 
We must never allow ourselves to think that a 
rural school cannot do just as much for its pupils 
as is possible in any other school. How many 
people would have made a failure of their lives 
had it not been for a few people that believed 
in them. 

Not only is it necessary for us to believe in 
rural schools, but by our enthusiasm and faith 
make others believe in them. It is not difficult 
to believe in the efficacy of rural schools, for there 
are rural schools that are as nearly perfect as 
schools can be made. 

It is true that there are disadvantages in rural 
school work, but there are advantages as well. 
Among the disadvantages are isolation for the 
teacher, inferior janitor service, difficulty of 
securing good boarding places, multiplicity of 
grades, and in many instances very meagre sal- 
aries. All of these, even the isolation of the 
teacher, are remediable. The teacher can do 
very much to remedy these conditions. The 
greatest thing that she can do is to make herself 
so useful to the community that the people will 
come to her assistance and do their part to bet- 
ter these conditions. It is seldom that a teacher 
who has proven herself unusually valuable to a 
community has difficulty in getting a good home, 
opportunities to get about, a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the janitor question, combinations in her 
program to overcome the disadvantages of the 
multiplicity of grades, and an advance in her 
salary in due time. Some of the advantages of 
rural schools are independence of the teacher, 
the small number of pupils, the teacher’s stand- 
ing in the community, and the opportunity to 
teach many subjects first hand. As these will 
be discussed under other headings later, I will 
not consider them further at present. 

There are two general types of rural schools, 
each having its advantages and disadvantages. 
They are the consolidated and the one-room 
schools. Many advocate the consolidated 
school, and with good reasons, as the solution 
of the entire problem, but consolidation is at 
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best only a partial solution, for there are many 
objections and difficulties in the way of general 
consolidation. 

The one-room school possesses some merits 
that the consolidated schools can never possess. 
There is a community pride in a school located 
near its patrons that is often a great help to the 
schools as well as to the community. The 
teachers can meet the parents in their homes as 
they could not do in communities served by con- 
solidated schools. The children do not have to 
ride several miles night and morning, making in 
some instances very long days. And so we 
might go on and enumerate other advantages. 
The consolidated school has the same advan- 
tages that town and city schools have. 

There are many factors that contribute to 
make the rural school effective, but the one 
factor that is above all others in importance 1s 
the teacher. The greatest problem in rural 
school work is to get good teachers who realize 
the great opportunities that are theirs to do a 
very interesting and much needed work. With 
almost any kind of a building and the most 
meagre equipment, any teacher who has ordi- 
nary ability coupled with that high sense ot 
duty which should fill the hearts of all that are 
privileged to be the leaders and directors of 
children can teach a most excellent school. 

Many teachers seem to have a feeling that 
teaching in a rural school is professionally beneath 
them. This seems to be especially true of some 
trained teachers, but some of the best trained 
teachers that I have ever seen in work have taught 
in rural schools and were proud to be known as 
country school teachers. I have had trained 
teachers turn down good grade positions to re- 
main in the country school, and it was no mis- 
take professionally. ES 

No part of our school system 1s m such need 
of teachers of training, ability, and experience 
as the rural schools. They offer great opportu- 
nities for teachers to become large profes- 
sionally because they present great problems that 
require the very best thought and effort to solve. 
A friend of mine, who was a clergyman and a 
prodigious worker, in discussing positions once 
said to me that he considered a church run down 
in membership, financially weak, and housed in 
a dilapidated building or not housed at all, a 
more desirable position than a church that was 
flourishing; for such a church gave him a 
opportunity to do constructive work; it omer 
problems worthy of his very best endeavors; it 
needed whatever of ability he possessed. 

The joy that comes from accomplishing a good 
piece of work of any kind is one of the greatest 
joys of life, and the greater the obstacles over- 
come the greater the joy and satisfaction of ac- 

ishment. 
aa ‘ideal training for a rural teacher would 
be a normal school course supplementing a four- 
year high school course, but this does not mean 
at all that teachers may not be very proficient 
who have obtained their training through ex- 
perience, reading, study, and observation. I do 
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not want to say anything to discourage teachers 
who, have not had the advantage of the normal 
school course or other special training. Teachers 
who are willing to improve every opportunity 
to make themselves better may become excel- 
lent teachers, even though their school training 
has not been all that it should have been. There 
are teachers who are not graduates of any kind 
of school who are performing a most excellent 
service, and fortunate indeed are the boys and 
girls who happen to be members of their schools. 
But such teachers did not just happen to be what 
they are. They have made themselves efficient 
through faithful and hard study and work. 

Any teacher with a reasonable foundation in 
the elementary subjects and a willingness to work 
can, by improving her odd hours in study, make 
up for the defects in her earlier education and 
training, provided she is at the same time a 
student of her work and makes practical appli- 
cation in her school of the knowledge thus ob- 
tained. 

Never before have there been such opportuni- 
ties for professional improvement as there are 
today. Several of our leading universities and 
colleges are offering splendid courses by corre- 
spondence, conducting the work in such a way 
that even the personalities of the instructors are 
felt. Not only is nearly or quite the whole 
range of college work covered by these courses, 
but high school work as well. In addition to the 
regular academic work, special courses are ar- 
ranged for teachers, covering method work, 
psychology, school management, studies in cur- 
ricula, and in fact everything that is offered by 
a first-class school of education. 

The many summer schools and institutes give 
teachers fine opportunities to take short courses 
under people who are experts in the subjects 
they teach. The expenses of such courses are 
usually very light. 

I am not one of those people who believe that 
teachers should as a rule spend the summer va- 
cation simply resting unless the state of their 
health demands such a rest. I think of the 
summer vacation as an excellent opportunity to 
make ourselves better for the coming year’s 
work. I do not mean that all of the vacation 
should be spent in work. There should be some 
recreation. Well regulated recreation is not 
only necessary for our pleasure, but it is a real 
factor in efficiency. The work of most summer 
schools is so arranged that a part of each day 
may be devoted to recreation, so that taking the 
summer courses is after all a real vacation. 

I would rather have a teacher a little deficient 
in education and training who realizes his weak- 
ness and strives each day to make himself bet- 
ter, than to have a teacher whose education and 
training are much more complete, but who feels 
that his education is finished. Some of the best 
teaching that I have ever seen has been done 
by teachers in subjects that they had never 
taken in school. They had taken allied subjects 
and had a good foundation for acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the subjects they were teaching. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A, E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


PERU, NEBRASKA 
Peru State Normal School is fifty years old. 
It is the oldest educational institution in the 
state, being earlier born than the State Univer- 
sity. It celebrated its semi-centennial most 
royally in June of 1917. The festivities began 
with the dedication of one of the most beautiful, 


that has ever come to Principal D. W. Hayes,’ 
for it was the biggest occasion that Peru has 
ever known. 

For location, territorially, nothing could be 
worse than the pocket in which Peru finds itself 
now that Nebraska is settled in all its parts, but 
for location for a normal school nothing could 


THE T. J. MAJOR TRAINING SCHOOL. 


most adequate, most completely equipped nor- 
mal training school buildings in the country. 
The fact that it is christened the “T. J. Major 
Training School” added materially to the bril- 
liancy of the festivities. Colonel Tom Major 
is one of the notable figures in Nebraska history. 
He was a member of the first State Legislature, 
and has often been a member of the House or 
Senate. He has been upon the Board of Normal 
Regents more years than has any other man. 
A brilliant leader as a young man in the Civil 
War, he has been ready to fight valiantly for 
any Cause or any man in whom he believed, and 
no man could be more appreciated by his per- 
sonal and political friends than is Colonel Tom 
Major. 

The fiftieth anniversary of Peru Normal 
School, the dedication of the training school 
bearing his name, the presentation to him and 
by him to the school of a portrait painted by one 
of America’s master painters of New York was 
glory enough for any man. 

Incidentally it was a great day for Dr. W. A. 
Clark of Kirksville, Missouri, and Hon. J. W. 
Crabtree of River Falls, Wisconsin, both past 
presidents of the school. This was particularly 
true of Mr. Crabtree, who as principal of the 
school, and as state superintendent of Nebraska, 
was always closely allied to Colonel Major in 
all of his educational campaigns. It was a time 
of glorification for Mr. Crabtree as well as for 
Colonel Major. 


It was, of course, the greatest opportunity 


be better for those who come there. No lovelier 
site could be desired. A hard-wood forest in a 
state that has no other equal forest of any kind! 
A campus that is rolling east and west and north 
and south, and northeast and southwest, and 
southeast and northwest in most artistic sur- 
face lines of beauty! A world within itself is 
Peru Normal! 

One thing only has it lacked, and that was 
just one building that was beautiful, and now 
they have the most beautiful school building in 
the state, and it is on the one site where it could 
stand and not be buried in the forest. 

I have known Peru Normal School for many 
years. I have known all of its principals for 
nearly a third of a century, both as principals and 
in other fields, and I have known Colonel Major 
in all of his educational activities, and it was one 
of the privileges of the year to have a part in 
these festivities. 

Since June 1, 1910, when the present adminis- 
tration was installed, the school has had a 
phenomenal record despite the magnifying of 
two newer schools. 

The most notable factor in the development of 
these years is the unfolding of a real Teachers’ 
College. This has come in part from the exten- 
sion and intensifying of Departments of Home 
Economics, Manual Training, Public School 
Music, Rural Education, Scientific Pedagogy, 
and above all, of the Department of Commerce, 
which enrolls hundreds of students each year. 

The rural school feature now has several 
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country schools for practice, the teachers there- 
of being expert leaders of rural communities, re- 
ceiving nearly $100 a month, the state supple- 
menting the district salary. 

The annual Musical Festival at Peru Normal 
is the musical event of eastern Nebraska, draw- 
ing patronage from a wide range. 
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This was one of the first normal schools of 
the country to adopt a complete budget system. 

More than 2,750 students have been graduated 
from Peru in the half century of its existence. 
President D. W. Hayes is entitled to all the 
honors bestowed upon him at the semi-centen- 
nial celebration in June, 1917. 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(VII.) 


AMOS RUSSELL WELLS 
BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 

Upstairs in the former residence of a Beacon 
Hill Bostonian facing the State House, and under 
the shadow of the gilded dome that is the hub 
of Holmes’ Boston-centred universe, you will 
find Amos R. Wells most any day during the work- 
ing year. That is when he is not in his other 
sanctum at Auburndale, loveliest village of the 
Newton plain, or at Sagamore, on Cape Cod, 
where he foregathers with “Father Endeavor 
Clark,” George Coleman of Ford Hall fame, and 
other leaders of the Christian Endeavor movement. 
But wherever he is found the modern Amos is 
busy, which is natural considering that he is 
editor of the Christian Endeavor World, editorial 
secretary of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, a member of the International Lesson 
Committee, and co-editor of Peloubet’s Notes 
on the Sunday School Lessons. 

Nor is this all. He writes voluminously and 
with versatility for secular and religious jour- 
nals; sometimes over his own name, and some- 
times not. Whether he has as many nom de 
plumes as W. Robertson Nicoll of the British 
Weekly, he alone can say. By “he” I mean 
Wells. The point is that Mr. Wells is techni- 
cally proficient in society verse and in hymn 
writing. He can write an editorial for the Sun- 
day School Times, shift his gear so as to run 
off a jest for Life or Puck, and then put his 
clutch back into. the ecclesiastical notch and 
write counsels for the Puritans who read the 
Congregationalist, or the Cavaliers who read 
the Churchman. Nor is this all. Good House- 
keeping knows him for a sage commentator on 
the conservative masculine aspects of twentieth 
century feminism; and The Delineator will wel- 
come a satirical skit on the foibles of woman’s 
latest attire. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a variety 
of constituencies know this author, some for his 
sober sense and some for his trenchant wit and 
suffusing humor; some for his exposition of the 
tragedies and hypocrisies of the personages of 
the Old Testament, and others for his pen por- 
traits of contemporary political leaders like 
Roosevelt and ecclesiastical statesmen like Wil- 
liam Booth. If one group were to praise him, 
it would be for his piety. Another would stress 
his understanding of nature in her more con- 


soling and inspiring moods. Yet another com- 


pany would nod affirmatively were his “verse 
of occasion” praised. 

He has his admirers among a huge host of men 
and women who first read him in his capacity 
as an interpreter of Christianity to youth, and 
for those he has put forth a small library of es- 
Says, sermonettes, counsels of perfection. |More 
than a quarter of a century he has done this 
sort of preaching, chiefly in prose; and its in- 
fluence no one can appraise adequately. At least 
five stories stand to his credit, in which with 
deliberate design he has been didactic while 
nominally only imaginative. Three volumes of 
verse have garnered in his wisdom and his wit; 
and another is planned for and will be issued 
soon. In short, he has a “following” that is 
large, loyal and likable, one that does not 
change its moral and religious ideals when Lon- 
don veers and Paris gyrates. He is orthodox in 
theology, in morals and in civics. He had good 
forbears of fine old New England stock and his 
father was killed in fighting for democracy in 
the ’60’s. He grew up with the ambition to be 
good and to do good, and to know and to be able 
to tell what he knew. Finding his way to 
Antioch College in Ohio he found it a place of 
“plain living and high thinking,” with traditions 
of liberty, intellectual and political, to which he 
took like a duck to water. Later he joined the 
faculty, taught about all the subjects on the cur- 
riculum, and nominally got $500 a year salary. 
But only once during the eight years he was 
teaching did promise and reality meet and kiss— 
pecuniarily speaking. Nevertheless it was a 
great training for the work that lay ahead. He 
had to know many things and know them well 
enough to teach them. He had to study thrift, 
and did it so well that he had a bank account. 
He edited local and college journals and got that 
all around training that such work best gives to 
the future editor. He learned shorthand, and 
ever since has found it a matchless tool for get- 
ting through his huge and varied burden of 
work. 

At least once a year Edward Everett Hale of 
Boston “blew in” as a trustee of the college, 
and stirred faculty and students by his intense 
Americanism, his unique incarnating of the New 
England that was, and his wise counsel as an old 
journalist and author to aspiring youth. The 
more readily, therefore, did young Wells accept 
the call to Boston when it came in 1891 and he 
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was asked to take the chair that eminent men 
had filled who had previously edited The 
Golden Rule. To settle in Boston and be near 
the heroes and heroines of Wells’ literary 
dreams was to enter Utopia; and so he came, 
and the local Authors’ Club has had few more 
loyal or serviceable members, and the larger lit- 
erary personalities of the city few devotees equal 
to Mr. Wells in intelligent appreciation. 

Like many wise jesters and comic sages he 
can look most solemn when most facetious and 
most clever when most serious. There is noth- 
ing Falstaffan about his mien or port, nor on the 
other hand is he Quixotic and Praise-God-Bare- 
Bones in his make-up. He is not unctious, but 


neither is he ascetic in type. Neither advancing 
years nor incessant toil have chiselled many 
lines on a face and brow that betoken the 
thinker and uplifter. He has a twinkling eye, 
a movable eyebrow, a ruddy complexion, and 
a clean-cut profile. His figure is elongated, 
loosely articulated, and when he walks it is not 
as a militarist but as an author temporarily re- 
leased from captivity. When he speaks it is 
with precision. Like most editors who talk at 
all, he blue-pencils his own copy as he spiels 
along. But he would rather write than speak 
(publicly), and write about others than be writ- 
ten about. So let’s let him off! He will keep 
for another “interpretation.” 


THAT BOY, THE PROBLEM OF THE HOUR, IS THE HOPE 
OF THE NATION 


BY ERASMUS WILSON 


{In Pittsburgh Gazette-Times.] 


He’s just a little freckled lad with tumbled hair, 
Full of fun and everlasting grit, 
Nothing seems to daunt him 
No matter how you taunt him, 
For he’s learned the manly art of keeping fit. 
You never hear him whining, for he’s never on the outs, 
This curly-headed Sergeant of the Brave Boy Scouts. 


They’ve taught him true politeness in that company of his; 
Instructed him in every manly form, 

And he’s glad to do a favor, 

Without a single quaver, 
To one who’s weatherbeaten in the storm. 

He'll smile you back to living if you’ve lost your where- 

abouts, 
This merry, blue-eyed Sergeant of the Brave Boy Scouts, 


What tricks that little tighe has learned in his peculiar 
way, 
Self-defence and first aid to the sick, 
Why, he’ll aid a wounded brother 
Like a tender, loving mother, 
He can help an ailing comrade mighty quick. 
He'll have him up and smiling although you'd have your 
doubts, 
This very clever Sergeant of the Brave Boy Scouts. 


Got a boy who’s acting wild like, and one you can’t con- 
trol? 

Enlist him in a regiment at once, 
They've got a splendid plan 
To teach a boy to be a man. 

He'll soon prove wisdom loving, or a dunce, 
But if he’s got it in him he'll enjoy the lively sprouts, 
And some day be a Sergeant in the Brave Boy Scouts. 

—Percy W. Reynolts in National Magazine. 

The torn and shattered condition of the world 
is appalling, and to the serious-minded, those 
whose vision carries beyond the limits of the 
passing day, the future is confused, and confus- 
ing. 

To these it is not a matter of keeping out of 
war, nor of getting into it, but of being prepared 
for whatever may happen. 


This preparedness is not limited to resisting 
invaders from outside, but rather to preparing 
our young men for useful, dependable citizens. 

- Experience has taught us that this work must 
begin with the boy rather than with the young” 
or mature man. 

Hence the boy problem. 

Who is most concerned in this matter, 
upon whom is the greater responsibility ? 

These questions are first in order, and should, 
therefore, receive immediate attention. 

The boys who are to become the citizens of 
the future are already here, growing older day 
by day, and becoming more and more firmly 
fixed in habits of life. 

Patriotism, and even loyalty, being more or, 
less matters of habit, they come well within the 
pale of habit-forming methods, such as school 
and home methods. 

It is, then, to the home and the school that we 
must first turn for the solution of the boy prob- 
lem, but mainly to the school, seeing that the 
home of the boy has relegated much of its au- 
thority and control. 

-This naturally leads us to ask what the 
schools are doing in the way of fitting boys for 
citizenship of the higher and better order, a 
type of which we stand greatly in need. 

You can no doubt recall that famous recipe 
for cooking a hare: “First catch the hare, then 
cook it to your taste.” 

First catch the boy, then make of him what 
you will. All you have to do in order to catch 
him is to interest him in something, then you 
have him haltered, and when he is halter-broke 
you can lead him at will. 

To attempt to drive him is but to make him 
wild and wary, and to cause him to shy at any 
object you place in his way. 

Taken in the right way the boy is most 
tractable, but if taken in a wrong way he is 
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most difficult to handle, as most parents and 
teachers are prepared to testify. 

Therefore, it is simply a matter of finding the 
way to interest boys and girls in order to lead 
them into right ways. 

Seeing that you can’t drive a boy into right 
ways, much less hire him to follow them, it is 
most important that parents and teachers should 
study to catch him by interesting him. 

This is the secret of the success of the Boy 
Scout movement, and has worked so well that 
parents and teachers are becoming interested in 
it. 

Directors of schools have been telling us there 
isn’t room for anything more on the program. 

However, some of the more practical among 
them are getting the vision, and are finding room 
for something better. 

Already some of the leading educators of the 
country are saying there is more of true educa- 
tion in scouting than in poring over dull propo- 
sitions as laid down in school books. 

Out in Indiana, a state that is not slow in mat- 
ters educational, they are finding a way by 
which to make room for newer.and better things. 
In Connersville they say this: “The school board 
should reject whatever cannot be shown to have 
a plain relation to some real need of life, and 


_ whatever is not reasonably within the child’s 


comprehension.” 


IS IT SO? 


BY C. A. S. DWIGHT, PH.D. 


A cheap, and often captious, dogmatism is the 
bane of educational theory, as it is of philosophy, 
at the present day—nor is it by any means ex- 
clusively a modern fault. Hasty conclusions 
are easy in a hurried and harried age. It ap- 
pears to be necessary to say something—there 
is that after-dinner speech or that Convention 
address to be delivered—and so things are said 
that are not indisputably true. Such things, if 
pointed with an epigram, or enlivened by a sally 
of nimble wit, go—at least in the columns of 
the newspapers. Having been hatched in a 
hurry, deliverances of that sort, not being based 
on facts (but on what Mark Twain called 
“alleged facts”), are forgotten the next day. 

It is well, therefore, for a teacher or a lecturer 
to be cautious before he commits himself unre- 
servedly to a specious “view” or pet theory. 
Is it so? Of course, it may be true. A 
psychologist of world-wide reputation is wont 
to interpolate, with a significant intonation, in 
his illuminating lectures, the words, “It may be 
that ” An equally noted philosopher, not 
now living, was fond of the phrase, “It may turn 
out that ”. These expressions were more 
than rhetorical prefaces—they were “green sig- 
nals,” denoting “Proceed with caution, having 
your trains of thought under control!” There 
are things that are so, other things that are 
posited to be so, and still other things that are 
so-so. Illustrations can readily be found. It 
is so that two and two make four (at any rate 
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in this world) and “it may be that” parallel lines 
are not parallel if you chase them far enough 
into infinity. 

It is so that men are made out of boys, but 
“it may turn out that” a boy is not just a min- 
iature or abbreviated man. It is certainly a 
safe canon of education that a child’s will should 
not be “broken” but, at the most, bent, or 
trained, yet it does not follow therefrom that 
children should be allowed such free play for 
their wits and wills that they will grow up like 
weeds in the corner-lot of the devil. Nothing 
that is here said is of course to be understood as 
denying the possibility of progress in educa- 
tional theory and practice, as well as in other 
lines of human interest—indeed, we glory in the 
advances that have been made since Plato and 
Aristotle, on past Gamaliel, Bacon, Comenius, 
Rousseau, Herbart, Pestalozzi, Spencer, and Hor- 
ace Mann, to the present time—but only as 
registering a caution against over-haste in either 
conceptual construction or in the adoption of new 
methods of instruction. The old may not be 
better, but the new must be put on probation. 
If it cannot stand the test it must be rejected, 
or at least revised—and that standard of refer- 
ence is not simply the bread-and-butter consid- 
eration of the economist, but also the cultural 
norm of the idealist—it is not merely vocational, 
but also inspirational. 


Again and again in life the question will recur: 
Is it so? The Berean type of researcher is, 
after all, the best—the kind that searches 
“whether these things are so.” Many half- 
baked theories are on the market, some of which 
may be had for a song, but are not cheap at the 
asking. We live in an age of confusion, when 
many are running to and fro, and knowledge is 
not thereby invariably increased. We are buf- 
feted in debate, we are bewildered by conclu- 
sions which do not follow, and proofs that prove 
nothing—like the logic of the accused Irishman, 
who when confronted by two witnesses who 
had “seen him do it,” declared in an injured tone 
that he could produce ten witnesses who “had 
not seen him do it.” These logical alibis are not 
unknown even in educational discussions, con- 
sisting of arguments which miss the point, and 
of suggested methods which may serve some- 
where else, but do not fit here and now. After 
the factuality of any view has been determined 
there still remains the question of its ap- 
plicability to given local conditions. 

Is it so? Of course we cannot find out until 
we have tried, and accordingly experiment must 
go on. Incidentally such experimentation will 
involve more or less of loss or detriment to the 
parties experimented on—who may perhaps be 
“unadjusted children.” But until experiment 
has clearly proved the superiority of this or that 
method a mood of critical detachment, of aware- 
ness, of circumspection should be preserved. 
The instinct for verification should be ever with 
us, for it is our protection against doctrinaire 
theories, fads, hobbies, and all the other miscel- 
laneous gentry who make their headquarters in 
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the Adullam’s Cave of “expert” education. We 
need to be on our guard against a false finality, 
and careful not to accept a conclusion that does 
not conclude. This by no means argues that 
we are to be inconclusive, uncertain, mentally 
unstable. If we know only in part we do know 


partly, and may hope tomorrow to know more. 
It is not necessary to be dogmatic in order to be 
sure, or opinionated in order to construct. It is 
best to proceed by the path of a predominant 
probability, until we reach the solid ground of 
a firm assurance that “these things are so.” 


> 


BELGIUM | 


BY ALFRED NOYES 


{In “The Redemption of Europe,” his contribution to 
King Albert’s Book.] 


“Choose ye,” a hundred legions cried, 
“Dishonor or the instant sword!” 

Ye chose. Ye met that blood-stained tide. 
A little kingdom kept its word; 

And, dying, cried across the night, 

“Hear us, O earth, we chose the Right!” 

Whose is the victory? Though ye stood 
Alone against the unmeasured foe; 

By all the tears, by all the blood 
That flowed, and have not ceased to flow; 

By all the legions that ye hurled 

Back, thro’ the thunder-shaken world. 


By the old that have not where to rest, 
By lands laid waste and hearths defiled; 
By every lacerated breast, 
And every mutilated child, : 
Whose is the victory? Answer ye, 
Who, dying, smiled at tyranny: 


“Under the sky’s triumphal arch 
The glories of the dawn begin. 
Our dead, our shadowy armies march 
E’en now, in silence, through Berlin; 
Dumb shadows, tattered blood-stained ghosts, 
But cast by what swift following hosts?” 


ART AND THE PEOPLE 


BY OT10 H. KAHN 
New York City 


In this great country, with its vast mixture 
of races, all thrown into the melting pot of 
American traditions, climate and surroundings, 
there is all the raw material of a splendid artistic 
development. Every kind of talent is latent 
here. All that is required is opportunity, inspi- 
ration and guidance. And in addition we have 
here the best public to appeal to that exists any- 
where, a public eager to learn, quick to perceive 
and to respond, sure to appreciate and retain; 
fresh, spontaneous and genuine in its feelings, 
clean and healthy in its artistic instincts and as- 
pirations, not yet affected by the taint of de- 
cadence which has begun to cast its blight upon 
art in some other countries. 

In saying this, I do not dispute the charge fre- 
quently laid against us that our people lack as 
yet in discrimination and that they are not suf- 
ficiently intolerant of the meretricious in art, 
but these are faults of youth, and moreover es- 
sentially negative faults, curable and in process 
of being cured, while the virtues to which I have 
referred are positive in character and cumulative 
and progressive in effect. Admitting that our 
people are apt at times to follow false gods, I 
say, let the right god come along and they will 
recognize him unfailingly and follow him re- 
joicing. 

America is a much misunderstood and con- 
sequently maligned place. Its foibles, its im- 
perfections “jump at the eye,” to use a graphic 


ad 


French expression. Its really controlling qual- 
ities—and they are beautiful and lofty and full 
of promise—lie deep and are not apparent to the 
casual beholder. The world likes the short cut 
of catch phrases, such as “the almighty dollar,” 
and is reluctant to go to the trouble of recen- 
sidering opinions once formed, 

America in the past century had the for- 
midable task of conquering a continent, physi- 
cally and industrially, and it was necessary that 
the best brains, the intensest energies and activi- 
ties of its people should devote themselves to 
that stern task of material effort, the amazing 
success of which was naturally measured and 
expressed largely in terms of dollars and cents. 

But the day of the industrial pioneer is over 
(though vast commercial development, vast in- 
deed beyond all imagination, still lies before us) 
and with it has gone—if it ever existed—the day 
of the almighty dollar. The day of the pioneer 
of culture and idealism has come, and the power 
of the idea is, and has always been, even in 
America’s most materialistic days, far mightier 
than that of the dollar. After more than a cen- 
tury’s stupendous effort and  unparalleled—al- 
most too rapid—economic advance, we have 
reached a stage where we can afford, and ought, 
to occupy ourselves increasingly with questions 
affecting the mental, moral and psychical well- 
being and progress of the race-—Address. 
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FACTORY EDUCATION* 


[Editorial.] 


In our study of New York City schools, May 
21 to 25, a report of which is in the Journal of 
Education, June 14, 1917, we spoke enthusiasti- 
cally of the Factory School, but we had not then 
read “Where Garments and Americans Are 
Made—Story of the Sicher System of Factory 
Education for Americanizing Foreigners,” by 
Jessie Howell MacCarthy. Had we read this 
story before we learned of it from Miss Lizzie 
E. Rector of Public School No. 4, we should have 
felt that we might have been unduly influenced by 
her fascinating story; but having learned of the 
work first we feel that even Miss MacCarthy has 
not half told the story. 

The one important omission in our story is the 
giving of credit to Dudley D. Sicher, 49 West 
Zist street, New York City. 

In its beginning the factory school was hum- 
ble, but the day will come when this little school 
will be the Mecca, the holy place of a movement 
that is certain to spread as employers of labor 
catch glimpses of the dawn of the better day. 

The experiment, now in its third year, has 
demonstrated that in thirty-five weeks the illit- 
erate girl, foreign born and trained, can be 
transformed into a literate American woman 
with a good mental equipment and social knowl- 
edge essential for the battle of life. This school, 
in its conception and the potentialities that lay 
back of it, is an original, epochal idea worked 
out into definite, concrete form, and is in no 
sense a continuation school or part-time factory 
school as some educators and writers with im- 
perfect knowledge of its methods have mis- 
takenly believed. It is a school where girls are 
taught in actual working time by a teacher from 
the New York public schools. 


With three-quarters of an hour’s training daily - 


while the work of the factory goes on uninter- 
ruptedly, each pupil receives practical instruc- 
tion in the speaking and writing of the English 
language, the composing of personal and busi- 
ness letters, the fundamentals of arithmetic, 
history and civic government, good citizenship, 
local ordinances, hygiene and sanitation, the in- 
dustrial evolution of the product they handle 


**Where Garments and Americans Are Made.’’ By Jessie Howell 
MacCarthy. New York: Writers’ Publishing Company. 


from the cotton fields to the machines they 
operate, and the mysteries of communication so 
puzzling to the foreigner—the use of the tele- 
phone and city directory, the sending of tele- 
grams and letters, and the finding of one’s way 
in the city streets. No frills, no textbooks, all 
eminently practical knowledge so presented that 
it is never forgotten. 

And all throughout the working day in the 
factory and in the school a Social Service expert 
is ever present to mother the girls, counsel them, 
and when injured to give them first aid in the 
little factory hospital. The girl’s health and 
social side Mr. Sicher considers quite as impor- 
tant as her mental training. 

The little classroom is very simple and practi- 
cal in its appointments. Window boxes filled 
with growing plants add a softening note of 
color, and flags of all nations wave as peacefully 


. together as if they had never represented hostile 


armies facing each other in a life. and death 
struggle. 

The school was started October 14, 1913, and 
has had from the beginning the co-operation of 
the New York Board of Education. Mr. Sicher 
had the benefit of advice and suggestions from 
such practical educators and vocational experts 
as Miss Lizzie E. Rector, principal of Public 
School No. 4, in Rivington Street, the heart of a 
great foreign population in New York. 

Many practical things are taught in the fac- 
tory school, things for which one has daily use. 
Hygiene is taught, and personal cleanliness—how 
to keep the work and home surroundings neat 
and tidy. Physical culture is a part of the 
course of study and serves to offset false habits 
of life and to improve the health. The drudgery of 
work and the long periods at the machine seem 
less arduous after ten minutes devoted to gym- 
nastic exercises which include proper breathing, 
etc. 

The nutritive value of foods and dietetics are 
explained and the girl prepares simple meals 
and buys with intelligence. 

Step by step, and all in an eminently practical 
way, the girl gains knowledge of important or- 
dinances, health and tenement house laws, traffic 
regulations, the fire drill, and safety first princi- 
ples. She comes to see that law is not tyranny 
and license is not liberty. 


CANDOR 


Let us speak plain; there is more force in names 
Than most men dream of; and a lie may keep 
Its throne a whole age longer, if it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fair-seeming name. 
Let us call tyrants, TYRANTS, and maintain 
That only freedom comes by grace of God, 

And all that comes not by His grace must fall; 
For men in earnest have no time to waste 

In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth. 


=James Russell. Lowell. 
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OUR COUNTRY 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


We give thy natal day to hope, 
O Country of our love and prayer! 
The way is down no fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and air. 
2 


No lack was in thy primal stock, 
No weakling founders builded here; 
Thine were the men of Plymouth Rock 
The Huguenot and Cavalier; 


And they whose firm endurance gained 
The freedom of the souls of men, 

Whose hands, unstained with blood, maintained 
The swordless commonwealth of Penn. 


And thine shall be the power of all 
To do the work which duty bids, 
And make the people’s council hall 
As lasting as the Pyramids! Ss 


Well have thy later years made good 
Thy brave-said word a century back, y 
The pledge of human brotherhood, ¥ 
The equal claim of white and black. 


That word still echoes round the world, 
And all who hear it turn to thee, 

And read upon thy flag unfurled 4 
The prophecies of destiny. 


Thy great world-lessons all shall learn, 

___ The nations in thy school shall sit, 

Earth’s farthest mountain-tops shall burn 
With watch-fires from thy own uplit. 


Great without seeking to be great 
By fraud or conquest, rich in gold, 
But richer in the large estate 
Of virtue which thy children hold, 


With peace that comes of purity a a 
And strength to simple justice due, 

So runs our loyal dream of thee; 
God of our fathers!—make it true. 


O Land of Lands! to thee we give r 
Our prayers, our hopes, our service free; 

For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need, shall die for. thee! 


A STATE UNIVERSITY IN THE LIFE OF THE STATE 


BY H. T. MUSSELMAN 


Editor, Texas School Journal 


The first glory of a state is a great system of 
public schools, and the second glory is a great 
state university. The money a state invests in 
its public schools and its state university is the 
money which it uses for its self-preservation and 
advancement. These two institutions lie at the 
very base of any permanent and progressive 
civilization. 

Everybody concedes to the public schools the 
first place in the building up of a democracy. 
Taken all in all they are the finest creations of 
collective human effort and it is easy to see 
how the common needs of all are being met 
more and more in these schools. That there are 
those in the state who have not seen and felt 
the glory of having a great state university is 
due to the fact that they have not thought far 
enough to see how the work of a state univer- 
sity is linked up with the life of the state. It 
is not as easy to see the relationship of a state 
university to human needs as it is to see the re- 
lationship of the public schools. Nor is the dif- 
ficulty of seeing this relationship removed by 
saying to the people that the state university is 
a part of the public school system. In the sense 
that our state universities are supported by pub- 
lic money and that they seek to answer certain 
educational needs in the life of a state they are 
a vital part of the state’s school work. But 
they are neither public schools in the sense that 
they are open to the public at large nor in the 
sense that they are under the same supervision 
and control as our public school system, nor 


should they be. Let us think straigfit here; 
loose thinking and loose talking are not going 
to help us one iota in getting the rank and file 
of the people to see the glory of a state univer- 
sity in the life of the state. 

It is my purpose to point out the place of a 
state university in the life of the state. In 
order to see big at the beginning let us say to. 
ourselves that the educational ideal for a really 
great state university is for all the professional. 
and higher educational needs of the state to be. 
met by the state university as the common edu-: 
cational needs of all should be met by the state: 
public school system. That would mean unity 
of organization and oversight for the higher: 
educational work of the state just as we have: 
unity of organization and oversight for the edu-. 
cation of the many in our public schools. 

The place of a state university is not primarily 
to provide a classical or cultural college educa- 
tion for those few intellectuals who desire such: 
an education. Before there ever were any state 
universities in America many independent and 
denominational colleges were providing such an 
education. If this were the chief higher educa- 
tional need of a state there never would have 
been any call of the people for a state university. 
And evento this day there are plenty of private 
institutions to supply well this kind of an edu- 
cation. In the light of this fact, it would be a 
waste of public money to build a state university 
just to furnish a general college education. Har- 


Continued on page 74. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVOTION OF WEALTH 


Now that the Educational Department of the 
International Harvester Company is the most 
vitalizing factor in rural education, and suspicions 
are inevitable in these suspicious times, it 1s inter- 
esting to know that education has been the major 
of the McCormick family for many years. 

The first manifestation was in the establishment 
of a theological seminary—The McCormick Semi- 
nary of Chicago—and there was no suspicion of 
any attempt to subsidize the Presbyterian ministry 
in the interest of farm machinery. 

The next was in establishing the most progres- 
sive—intended to be the most progressive—school 
of professional education in the N ew World; and 
there was no suspicion of subsidizing the humble 
rural folk by developing an inspired, well trained 
body of schoolmasters. a 

The third demonstration was the establishing of 
the Francis W. Parker School in Chicago, which 
is the demonstration of the most progressive edu- 
cation to be found between the seas. 

Three phases of educational service at great 
financial cost were in action before the McCor- 
micks took the rural school in hand, so that there 
can be no suspicion that at the foundation there 
was any thought of subsidizing the country child. 
Not until the Harvester Company had _ carried 
the agricultural implement business beyond the 
highest vision of any of the McCormicks ; not until 
they had slight need of any subsidizing of the next 
generation did their educational devotion or aspt- 
ration tackle the most difficult problem in the edu- 
cational world, the one-room school. 
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When one seeks to capture a man or community 
he begins by getting on the soft side thereof. The 
world-wide trick of the salesman is to agree with 
the prospective purchaser—the salesman is highly 
Biblical in his philosophy in that he is all things 
to all men. The Educational Department of the 
International Harvester Company has as its mis- 
sion the discomfiture of every community by re- 
vealing thereto the stupidity of educational 
penuriousness, narrowness, superstitions, and 
prejudices. 

We have had the privilege of being with every 
class of workers in rural communities and the 
Harvester Company outfit attacks the follies and 
foibles, the traditions and superstitions of coun- 
try folk with a frankness and fierceness un- 
dreamed of by any other laborers in this vineyard. 

Each year the income of $4,000,000 of McCor- 
mick money is expended upon the scholarly train- 
ing of preachers, the scientific professional train- 
ing of teachers, upon the noblest education of a 
number of Chicago boys and girls, and upon the 
vitalization of education of rural children from 
one extreme of the country to the other. 

If there is anywhere to be found a broader 
humanitarian vision, higher educational aspiration, 
deeper patriotic devotion, we have failed to dis- 
cover it in many years of the closest study of 
American educational activities. 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES 

We are sounding a new note. 

We have looked with critical eye and expert 
mind upon every movement that depends upon 
the backing of millionaires for success. 

Down in the depths of our soul we feel that 
the government, county, state, and national, should 
provide all needed funds for every worth-while 
demonstration, especially educational. 

But when we see a great state like Wisconsin 
with boundless resources cut a third of a million 
dollars off the appropriations of the state normal 
schools that are doing as noble a work for all the 
people for all time as was ever done anywhere 
we realize that it is a condition and not a theory 
that confronts us, and I would throw my hat in 
air and lead in three times three cheers if a 
Carnegie or a Rockefeller would send the state 
normal schools of Wisconsin a third of a million 
dollars, a gift that would mean as much for edu- 
cation and humanity as any third of a million they 
ever gave to education. 

We still believe that all such money should 
come from taxation, but equally believe that with 
things as they are there is no hope that the public 
will always do its duty towards its educational in- 
stitutions. So long as it is possible to 
get a legislature of the people to rob the 
people of their most precious heritage we de- 
voutly pray that there may be men of adequate 
means to save the children of the people from the 
terrible consequences of the representatives of the 
people. 

When the government of the people, by the 
people, is not for the people, then we hope for 
some help for the people. 
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There is no virtue in any government of the 
people, by the people, unless it be for the people. 


THE RICE INSTITUTE” 

It would not be easy to imagine three university 
volumes of the twentieth century of equal interest 
with those of “The Opening of the Rice Institute. 
This is especially true when one considers the sig- 
nificance of the contents as viewed from the stand- 
point of philosophy, science, literature, history, 
civics, economics, and education. 

Literally the ablest man of the world in each 
subject was the man of the hour regardless of ex- 
pense, when he could be had, and no man was 
upon the program of those days who was not 
recognized internationally as a leader in the sub- 
ject on which he spoke. 

In no other three volumes anywhere published 
can there be found as much that is absolutely the 
latest word on so many vital subjects and that is 
so nobly presented as here. 

The pence lectures are upon “The Problem 
of the Philosophy of History,” “The Theory of 
Civilization,” “The Methods of Extending Civili- 
zation Among the Nations,” “Molecular Theories 
and Mathematics,” “Aggregates of Zero Measure,’ 
“Monogenic Uniform Non-Analytic F unctions, 
“The Breviary of Aesthetic,” “Mutations im 
Heredity,” “Geographical Botany,” “The Ideals 
of an Experiment Garden,” “Philosophical Land- 
marks,” “The Study of Poetry,” “The System of 
the Sciences,” “Principles of the Theory of Edu- 
cation,” “The Electron as an Element,” “Disrup- 
tion of So-Called Elements,” “The Generalization 
of Analytic Functions.” 

The significance of the opening of Rice In- 
stitute is in the significance of the Institute itself 
as it is being developed by the president. 

It is too early to make any adequate statement 
as to the purpose and aspiration of the president, 
but it is not too early to say that it has the most 
beautiful architecture of any university in the 
New World; that it has, in the developing, grounds 
of surpassing beauty, such as could only be de- 
veloped in a sub-tropical climate; that everything 
that is done so far is as complete, as scientific, as 
scholastic, as artistic as were the exercises at the 

ning. 
mew ith a vast endowment, with absolute freedom, 
with a vision of a university that has essential fea- 
tures unlike anything attempted by any other uni- 
versity, President Edgar Odell Lovett is as in- 
teresting a scholastic leader as there is in America. 


TWO GREAT GENERALS 
Lieutenant General Diversification and Major 
General Prosperity should be in command of the 
educational forces of the United States and of 
every state in the Union. 
What Mrs. G. H. Mathis of Gadsden, Alabama, 
has achieved for her state in agriculture should be 


achieved for education in every state in the Union. 

Until the boll weevil came as an angel of mercy 
to the South, cotton was the one crop of Alabama 
and her sister states, and it meant almost universal 
impoverishment of the common people. As late 
as 1914 Alabama alone bought $106,000,000 of 
food from the North. A one-crop state is always 
a poor man’s state. 

While others were growing poorer, Mrs. Mathis 
raised her 1,000-acre farm from $8 to $40 an 
acre, and in doing it she had made her neighbors 
—black and white—from $300-a-year men into 
$1,000-a-year men. Her aids in this transforma- 
tion were General Diversification and General 
Prosperity. Last year Alabama alone raised 
$30,000,000 worth of new diversified crops and 
sent food North instead of importing it from the 
North. Alabama shipped hogs North instead of 
bacon South, 

The schools need a diversified course of study 
as much as the cotton belt states needed diversi- 
fied crops. A book-course school is every bit as 
bad as one-crop agriculture. 

Education must make for General Prosperity. 

Educational diversification is as indispensable 
as agricultural diversification. 

PRESIDENT BRADFORD 

The election of Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, state 
superintendent of Colorado, as president of the 
National Education Association, has much greater 
significance than appears upon the surface. In 
the first place it was conceded from the first that 
it was a woman’s year. No man was seriously 
considered. No man would consent to be a candi- 
date. Four women were mentioned, but none was 
an active candidate. Mrs. Bradford was conceded 
to be the woman of the hour. The nomination 
was virtually unanimous and the election ab- 
solutely so. 

The election had no factional significance. No 
election in the near future is liable to have fac- 
tional significance. A woman is likely to be presi- 
dent nearly half the time hereafter. 

Woman has come into her own peacefully, 
serenely, delightfully. 

SISSON—DUNIWAY—LINDLEY 

Hon, Edward O. Sisson, until recently Commis- 
sioner of Education of Idaho, has been elected 
president of the State University of Montana, at 
Missoula. 

President C. A. Duniway has been elected to 
succeed President W. F. Slocum of Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, 

Professor Ernest H. Lindley of the State Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, has been elected 
president of the State University of Idaho, suc- 
ceeding President M. A. Brannon. 

A big week’s work this. 

Dr. Sisson has had unusual scholastic training 
in several universities, culminating at Harvard. 
With Dr. William B. Owens he established a Pre- 
paratory Boys’ School in Chicago; was for three 
years president of Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
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at Peoria; was dean of education of the State Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, and was professor 
in Reed College, Portland, when he was selected 
for the commissionership of Idaho. He is elected 
at Montana on $5,000 the first year, $5,500 the sec- 
ond, and $6,000 the third. 

Dr. Duniway is a graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity with a doctor’s degtee earned at Harvard. 
He was a professor in Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity when he was elected president of the State 
University of Montana ten years ago. For the 
last seven years he has been president of the State 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, where his suc- 
cess has been all that could be desired. 


Dr. Lindley, in the University of Indiana, has | 


won a national reputation, especially as a public 
speaker on educational topics. Dr. Lindley is of 
presidential size. He went to the Pacific North- 
west recently on a lecture tour of the universities, 
and no more popular man has ever made those 
rounds. 

The University of Indiana has been doing 
great service to the West by rearing their state 
university presidents—Von Klein Smid of Arizona, 
Jessup of lowa, and now Lindley of Idaho. No 
greater demonstration of educational and profes- 
sional efficiency can be made than this. 


YOCUM—EISENBERG— WAGNER 

Chester, Pennsylvania, has a rare record. Dr. 
A. Duncan Yocum went from the superintendency 
to the Department of Education of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Now Dr. J. L. Eisenberg goes 
to the principalship of the State Normal School 
at Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, and Dr. Charles 
A. Wagner comes from the state superintendency 
of Delaware—styled secretary of the State Board 
—to succeed Dr. Eisenberg. Rarely has a city of 
its size had three such superintendents in succes- 
sion. 


PLAY FESTIVALS 

County play festivals are among the latest best 
phases of educational activities. In these 
Pennsylvania takes the lead. It is several years 
since the Kutztown State Normal School began 
holding county play festivals, which are among 
the great events of that section of the state. 

Now Superintendent Thomas A. Bock of 
Chester County holds a remarkably elaborate play 
festival at the West Chester State Normal School. 
This play festival includes literary events such 
as contests in composition writing, in spelling, in 
declamation, in arithmetic, in penmanship, in 
drawing, in singing, and in gardening and ag- 
riculture. 

It requires a pamphlet of twenty-four pages— 
fine print—to announce all the features of the day. 
No county fair could exceed in interest this May 
Play Festival of Chester County. 


“UP TO THE MINUTE” 

If the phrase of the street was ever justifiable 
educationally it is in the case of the graduation 
program of the Brighton High School, Boston, 
Frederic A. Tupper, principal. 
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Amiong the musical selections were: “Battle- 
ship Connecticut,” “The Torpedo and the Whale,” 
and “Oh, Italia Beloved.” 7 

The student essays were: “What is an Ameri- 
can?” and “The Red Cross—Its History and Its 
Work.” 

The recitations were: “The Flag,” and Viviani’s 
“Address at the Tomb of Washington,” May, 1917. 

CHARTERS TO ILLINOIS 

Dean Werrett W. Charters, who has made a 
national reputation in the Department of Educa- 
tion in the State University of Missouri, succeeds 
Dr. Lotus D. Coffman in the Department of Edu- 
cation of the University of Illinois. Dr. Charters 
has done some of the best professional writing of 


the day and he has magnified professional educa- 
tion in Missouri University. 


PRINCIPALS TWELVE MONTHS 

East Chicago, Indiana, has an exceedingly wise 
plan of all-the-year supervision of children. All 
school principals are employed for twelve months, 
being paid for the three vacation months at the 
salary per month of the niné months. 

There is a summer school for eight weeks, and 
they have three weeks of absolute vacation be- 
tween the summer school and the one-week-be- 
fore the school opens. . 

This arrangement is pleasing to the principal 
financially, and to the community every way. 

This is but one of several important innovations 
which Superintendent Edwin N. Canine has in- 
troduced in the twelve years of service. 


One university summer school opened with 
thirty-seven men scheduled for faculty and plat- 
form, and 180 students, about one-half last year’s 
registration. 


In 1914 the City Superintendents Association 
of North Dakota adopted a Code of Ethics 
which was adopted by the State Association the 
Same year. 


Texas has $5,000,000 in school property and 
$200,000,000 in automobiles, which shows that 
she is up to date in both items. 

Pasadena is probably the first city of its size 
in the world with a majority of women elected 
upon the Board of Education. 


Every teacher should be an aggressive booster 
of good roads, especially every county superin- 
tendent and country teacher. 

Yale takes another advance step and women 
may hereafter be candidates for the degree of 
master of arts. 

There are more than two million boys between 
fifteen and nineteen in the United States. 

The National Education Association will be re- 
ported in the issues of August 2 and 9. 

Fifty of the county superintendents of Ne- 
braska are women. 


Community centres are a Safety First proposi- 
tion. 
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SELF-SURVEY 


[Prepared for Public School 165, Brooklyn, by the In- 
stitute for Public Service, 51 Chambers Street, New 
York City. Forty-one of the forty-three teachers vol- 
untarily took this self-survey, answering each of the 
questions, apparently impersonally.] 

The teachers said formally: The object of this 
self-survey is to help ourselves through :— 

1. Self-analysis of our own beliefs and prac- 
tices. 

2. Formulation of the best that each is think- 
ing and doing for the benefit of all. 

-3. Help in comparing our work with the best 
educational practices in New York City and else- 
where. 

Most questions could be answered by a mere 
check, and could be answered as fast as one 
chose. 

There were many illustrations asked for and 
the teachers were very ready to write out illustra- 
tions. 

The questions were under the following head- 
ings :— 

1. Educational Qualifications (four ques- 
tions). 

2. Practical Experience: (a) As a Teacher. 
(b) Other than Teaching. 

3. Administration and Organization (fifty 
questions). 

Sample questions: Is the organization of your 
class traditional? Does the organization of your 
class promote the development of pupil leader- 
ship? Of pupil initiative? Of pupil responsi- 
bility? Of self-control? Of social relations 
within the school? Of courteous behavior in 
school? Out of school? Ease of manner? Op- 
portunity for civic training? Superior mterest 
of pupils in work? Reduce the problem of dis- 
cipline? Reduce strain on teacher? 

When forty-one teachers independently ex- 
press their opinion on the organization of a 
school in such a manner it is easy to see what 
changes might be made. In the same self- 
searching manner they answered questions re- 
garding the participation of teachers in the 
school management :— 

4. Committee Work. 

5. Outside School Duties. 

6. Professional Development. 

Plan of Assigning Teachers. 

8. Use of the Assembly Hour. 

9. -Furnishing Supplies. 

10. Use Made of Material. 

11. Excursions. 

12. Care of Building. 

13. Care of Material. 

14. Repairing of Material. 

15. Care of Supplementary Textbooks. 

16. Injury to School: Property. 

17. Relation of Teacher to Parents. 

18. Relation of School Work to the Commu- 
nity. 

19. Parents’ Meetings. (a) For a Class. (b) 
For the School. (c) For the Community. 

20. Visits of Parents. 

21. Work of the Visiting Teacher. 

22, Home Gardens. 


23. Health and Hygiene. Very elaborate. 

24. After School Activities. 

25. Acceleration and Retardation of Pupils. 
Very elaborate. 

26. Supervised Study. Time Spent in Recita- 
tion and in Study. 

27. Attendance and Punctuality. Very elabo- 
rate. 

28. Personal Progress of the Teachers. 

29. To What is Personal Progress Attributed? 

30. Help from Administrative Officers. 

31. Help from Special Teachers. 

32. Help from Observation of Other Teachers 
at Work. 


33. Help from Educational Books and Maga- 
zines. 

34. Self-analysis of Classroom Work. 

Any teacher who voluntarily makes such a 
self-survey is among the best teachers. Any 
school will gain greatly from such a self-survey 
by the teachers. Any teacher will be a better 
man or woman and a better teacher from such a 
study of herself. 
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THE VICTOR IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 
BY ANNIE PIKE GREENWOOD 
Milner, Idaho 

It has not been so very long since southern 
Idaho was a free grazing ground for the big 
cattle barons. Then came the few settlers, and 
they also shared the privilege of allowing their 
cows, horses and hogs to roam at will. More 
settlers came, and the fences began to go up, 
and with the fences came bitter feuds, which, 
if they did not result in bloodshed, still pre- 
vented any social or religious life ig the com- 
munity. 

Such was the state of things when I became 
the teacher of District 10, Milner, Idaho. The 
school, too, was in an unfortunate condition. 
Some idea of the indifference to its welfare may 
be gleaned from the fact that at the last election 
of a trustee, only five persons were present—the 
two trustees and their wives, and the candidate 
for election. 

The pupils could neither sing nor march, and 
the enthusiasm of youth found vent in most ob- 
jectionable ways. It was in a mood of dis- 
couragement that I tore off the envelope of the 
Journal .of Education. On the back of the 
Journal was the picture of a roomful of quiet, 
orderly children receiving instructions in “Par- 
sifal” with the aid of a Victor Talking Machine. 

I decided to give an entertainment and work 
toward getting a Victor. This I did on Hal- 
lowe’en night, and for the first time in the his- 
tory of the valley, everyone, young and old, was 
gathered together under one roof, not to speak 
of the entire school of a nearby town, who were 
our invited guests. The mothers served sand- 
wiches and individual pumpkin pies, and the 
schoolhouse was lighted by thirty-two jack-o’- 
lanterns, with a scarecrow with a pumpkin head 
as the central figure, bearing a placard, “Please 
help me to help the school get a Victrola.” 

Twenty dollars were promised that night. 
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The children and I then joined forces to do the 
janitor work, for which we received $5.00 a 
month, which means a total of $45.00 per year. 
A box party cleared the rest, so that on January 
8 the Victor and ten dollars’ worth of records 
arrived. 

We all gathered at the schoolhouse the fol- 
lowing Sunday to hear them. It was a bitter 
day, but those who could not ride, walked. The 
records were received with the greatest evi- 
dences of pleasure. I might select somewhat 
differently if choosing again, and yet we find 
them very satisfactory for our singing and 
marching and general enjoyment. Here is the 
list 

Round and Round the Village, London Bridge 
is Falling Down and Round and Round the Mul- 
berry Bush, Folk Games; Semper Fidelis and 
High School Cadet Marches, composed by Sousa 
and played by the Victor Band; 1, The Jap Doll, 
2, The Gingerbread Man, 3, The Woodpecker, 
4, Robin Redbreast, The Bobolink, Rote Songs 
by Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor; Birds of the Forest 
Gavotte and Spring Voices, by the whistler, 
Guido Gialdini, with the Victor Orchestra; The 
Toymaker’s Shop, from “Babes in Toyland,” 
played by Victor Herbert’s Orchestra; Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod (Eugene Field), sung by Evan 
Williams; Gently Falls the Dew of Eve, by 
Verdi; and Lift Thine Eyes Unto the Mountains, 
by Mendelssohn, sung by Ladies’ Trio; If With 
All Your Hearts, by Handel, sung by Evan Wil- 
liams; Sweet and Low, sung by Mixed Quartet. 

The direct result of the installation of our 
Victor was the formation of an orchestra, the 
organization of a Literary Society, and a non- 
sectarian Sunday school, which is to meet every 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

We have only had our Victor a week, but have 
already used it to march by, to play games by, 
and to sing by. We are learning new songs 
from the records, and the boys are trying to be- 
come excellent whistlcrs. 

The Sunday school is planning to send for 
some records which will give us the old hymns 
and some good anthems. And already some of 
our mothers and fathers have asked if it will 
be all right to send for records which they 
especially like. 

“Now it won’t seem so bad to come to the 
old schoolhouse, will. it?” said one little girl to 
me, after listening enchanted to the music. 

This Victor is absolutely the first thing which 
has ever been bought for the school with money 
coming directly from the parents. It has caused 
the first interest ever shown in the school, and 
has already been worth to us many times what 
it cost in money and effort to get it. Besides, 
it is a handsome instrument, a credit to any 
schoolroom, and does not take up much space. 

If ever a Victor was needed anywhere it is in 
the tiny, crowded, starved, ugly rural school. 
You would appreciate all it means if, on a dark 
and stormy day, at recess or noon, you could see 
the light in my pupils’ eyes as they gather 
around the Victor to hear the records.—From 
“The Victor in Rural Schools.” 
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A STATE UNIVERSITY IN THE LIFE OF 
THE STATE 


Continued from page 69, 


vard and Yale and Dartmouth and Chicago and 
Baylor and Southwestern and a hundred others 
can do this work just as well as any state uni- 
versity in the land. Of course, I do not mean by 
this statement of facts that a state university, 
once it has been founced, should not provide for 
this general educational culture in its educa- 
tional work; what I am trying to drive home is 
the thought that this work is not the primary 
part of a state university’s work. If in time, as 
seems likely, the municipal college is built up as 
a part of the city’s public school work the call 
for this general non-professional and undergrad- 
uate work on the part of state universities will 
be lessened more and more and this will make 
possible the use of more and more university 
funds for the real work of a real state univer- 
sity. Say to yourself then, if you would come 
to have a bigger view of the place of a state uni- 
versity in the life of a state, that it is never a 
sign of greatness in a state university to see 
it making a mad rush to compete with ordinary 
colleges for a large body of students who simply 
want a general college education. That is not 
the prime function of a great state university 
and no state university ever became great by 
making it its prime business. Mere numbers do 
not add to the glory of any university, be it a 
state university or a privately supported college. 

What is the place of a state university in the 
life of a state? The place of a real state univer- 
sity is, first of all, to train men and women 
through its professional schools for the work of 
the professions called for by the life-needs of 
the state. Since more and more of the world’s 
work is being put on a professional plane the 
place of the state university is growing larger 
all the time. Time was when the doctor,’ the 
lawyer and the preacher were the holy profes- 
sional trinity, but that time is no more. Today 
the engineers, the architects, the chemists, the 
dentists, the pharmacists, the agriculturalists, 
the journalists, and many other workers are 
rightly being classed as professional workers. If 
these men are to do their work from the noblest 
motives and in the most efficient way they must 
have professional training in a professional at- 
mosphere, and that state university. is not ful- 
filling its place in the life of a state that is not 
always seeking to build up well-equipped and 
well-conducted professional schools to give this 
training. When I look over the catalog of a 
state university and see what it names as its 
professional schools or colleges I know how far it 
is fulfilling its first function as a university. Nor 
am I fooled into believing that professional 
needs are being provided for when I ask whether 
certain work is being done if the answer is that 
that is taken care of in the general courses of 
study given by the university. There are gen- 
eral courses which men who are seeking profes- 
sional training should take for their general good, 
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but these general courses do not take the place 
of professional training. It is the first business 
of a state university to organize its educational 
work to provide for the best possible professional 
training for the state’s professional workers. 

If I were asked to name the professional 
schools of a real state university I should say, 
speaking only for today—the work of a state 
university may widen for tomorrow—that be- 
sides the schools of medicine, law and engineer- 
ing, which have been in most state universities 
for some time, we should have the following 
professional schools: The school of education; the 
school of agriculture; the school of mining; the 
school of architecture and building; the school 
of industrial arts; the school of business train- 
ing; the school of civic and social service; the 
school of journalism, and the school of domestic 
arts. The school of medicine should include 
training for dentistry and pharmacy and nurs- 
ing just as the school of engineering seeks now 
to train for the various engineering professions. 
These schools of the university should be so or- 
ganized that enough of the so-called liberal arts 
studies should be provided to give the persons 
being trained a rational appreciation for the 
beautiful, the true and the good in the things of 
the world, but the chief work and the prime aim 
should be to train for efficient and honest work 
in the professions. And this means, not the pro- 
duction of scholastic pedants who become so 
“perplexed over the problems of the world that 
all they can do is just talk,” but the making of 
mighty workers who do their part of the world’s 
work and “do it to a finish” superior to the un- 
trained many. The great weakness of high 
schools, colleges and universities is the tendency 
to do their work as if the purpose of education 
was to talk about things rather than to do things. 
The old aristocratic notion was that education 
was for the few, and that these few should be 
trained for a life of leisure. The idea was that 
the noble few should be taught how to be min- 
istered unto, but not to minister—that was for 
the common untrained herd. It was this old- 
world notion of education that cursed the earth 
with the idea that it is more honorable to work 
with words than it is to work with things. And 
it is this idea that has caused our state univer- 
sities to move so slowly in building up those 
professional schools which train men to work 
with things rather than with words. Even in 
this good hour of democracy, when we are be- 
ginning to see things as they are, the students 
in the law school of a state university think they 
are working on a higher plane than the students 
in the school of agriculture. 

It is time now to say something like this: 
When a state university gets busy seeking to 
organize and equip itself for all lines of profes- 
sional training—not simply the professions 
which call for a wise and skillful use of words, 
but also those which call for the mastery over 
material things—it is on the high road to 
filling its first place in the life of the 
state. Whereas, if it is satisfied to carry on its 


work as an overgrown college it will be doomed 
to remain a college in character. It may be 
called a university, but to name a boy George 
Washington does not mean that you have 
created another “Father of His Country.” The 
few professional schools which it maintains will 
never come into their own, for much of the money 
which should be used for their up-building will 
be wasted on the non-college timber which is 
always found in those universities where the 
general undergraduate college student in large 
numbers “is the thing.” Of course, every one 
who can think skin-deep in educational matters 
knows what this hankering after numbers on the 
part of state universities in America is due to. 
State universities are dependent upon the people 
of the state for financial support, and nothing 
will persuade the people’s representatives in leg- 
islature assembled to “come across with the 
cash” so easily as to point to the crowds on the 
campus. I am perfectly willing to forgive all 
university leaders and builders who have played 
this game to get money, but they know, and 
everyone who thinks knows, that it has been a 
losing game for the building up of real state uni- 
versities. 

Is it not time now for us to be honest with our- 
selves and with the people? We know that 
working with a great mob of students along 
general college lines never made a great uni- 
versity and never will. Many of these would 
get much better training in some small college. 
We know also that a state university comes to 
fill its real place in the life of the state, first of 
all, by providing high-grade professional training 
for the men and women who have a care to do a 
good piece of work, and want to do it well. Why 
not tell the people these facts in plain, home- 
spun English? They know that the life of the 
state demands a goodly number of the people 
trained as doctors, engineers, teachers, farmers, 
dentists, chemists, architects and the like, and 
they know that the welfare of mankind demands 
that all such workers should be well trained. 
Besides, a large number of the people them- 
selves belong to the professional walks of life, 
and these people are ever ready to help us put 
our state universities on the high plane to which 
their real work calls them. Thus, working to- 
gether, it will not take long for all the people 
to know that the first glory of a state university 
is in the number and character of professional 
workers it produces. 

But there is a higher place for a state univer- 
sity in the life of the state. The average school 
training for the professional man is about four 
years, and that is sufficient for the rank and file 
of those who work along lines of professional 
service. But in every profession and walk of 
life there is the constant need of leaders—men 
and women who discover the new facts about 
life, who explore the wider trails of human 
learning, who think the bigger thoughts about 
our political and social relations. After all is 
said, the progress of the world is due to this 
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small group of nth power brains whom the gods 
have cut out for leadership. Especially is this 
true in the field of science and industry. God 
himself, I say it reverently, can hardly compute 
the greatness of the contribution to human wel- 
fare of some of these great men of science, and 
in the field of industry there are a few men who 
are making whole deserts blossom as the rose. 
It is entirely possible for one great scientist to 
make discoveries which would be worth more 
to the wealth and the welfare of the world than 
all the money which has been put into some of 
our state universities. What the world needs 
now more than anything else, is more men and 
women with the power of initiative and leader- 
ship built up within them, and more men and 
women possessed by the spirit of scientific re- 
search. The reason why we have so few such 
men and women is that we have so few places 
for the creation and development of them. It 
is the place of a great state university in the life 
of the state to discover and train these leaders 
for the work and the welfare of the world. It 
is not enough for a state university to train the 
rank and file of the world’s professional 
workers; it must also train the men who are to 
blaze the new trails in these professions, and so 
bring mankind further on its way toward the 
ultimate reaches of human possibility. If you 
find a state university that is not producing its 
share of these leaders of life you will find that 
it is not organized with graduate schools, labo- 
ratories, libraries and research funds to enable 
it to do the work of producing these leaders. 
When such a school boasts to you that its grad- 
uates are numbered in the thousands, say to 
them: Tell me the number of great scientists, 
scholars, educators and leaders in public affairs 
you have produced and I will tell you how great 
you are as a university. 

Now, it is plain to all who think that the pur- 
pose of these graduate schools with their labo- 
ratories and libraries and research funds is not 
to provide special privilege for a favored few to 
make of themselves a high-brow aristocracy. In 
a really great state university the high-brow 
type could not live happily. Its home is in the 
old intellectually-effete universities which main- 
tain their existence from the gifts of ill-gotten 
gain and from the large fees paid by students 
whose fathers and mothers want their sons and 
daughters taught to think of themselves as 
superior to the hordes of a democracy. No, the 
graduate schools of a great state university are 
not built up for the high-brow and the educated 
snob; they are built up to meet the highest needs 
of a common democracy. In producing the men 
who open up new worlds of work for mankind, 
these schools pay back to the state a hundred- 
fold more than the state puts into them. As al- 
ready said, the work of one great scientist is 
sometimes worth more to the wealth and the 
welfare of the world than the total amount spent 
for some of our state universities. Great and 
happy is the future of that state which is wise 
enough to see this. 


July 19, 1917 
The first place of a state university is to train 
the men and women who enter the professional 
walks of life, and the second and higher place is 
to discover and train the great leaders of life — 
Texas School Journal. 
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RUSSIAN FAMILY NAMES 


The largest proportion of Russian family 
names have the possessive adjective ending 
-ob followed by the semi-vowel sign which 
theoretically represents half of the sound of o, but 
actually is merely a strengthener of the preceding 
consonant, and is disregarded in transliterating, 
or writing Russian into the letters of other 
languages ; thus the ending described above is 
written by standard authorities, such as the 
Library of Congress, -ov; the Russian b having 
been borrowed from the Greek b after the pro- 
nunciation had been modernized and softened to 
the sound which we represent by v. The pos- 
sessive adjective ending above is often repre- 
sented in English by ’s, but has a broader mean- 
ing, better represented by the possessive with of. 

The family name of the Czars (tsars), Ro- 
mannov, was derived from Roman, grandson of 
Sakhariya Ivanovich, a noble (or boyar) under 
Vasilii V., grand-duke of Moscow, 1425 to 1462; 
and Sakhariya was great-grandson of Andrei, 
surnamed Kobyla,.who is said to have come 
from Prussia to Moscow about 1341, to enter 
the service of the grand-duke Semen. Not- 
withstanding a recent assertion that the family is 
of German origin, Kobyla is a genuine Slavic 
(Polish) name, having its cognate in Russian, 
which is represented in English letters by Kobyla 
also. As for the spelling Romanoff, it must be 
noticed that the Russian has a letter which is the 
regular representative of the f, and it is used in 
representing English names such as Frank, but 
never in this ending. Such a case is like spelling 
the German name Loewe as Loeffe. 

Lvov, the name of one of the present cabinet 
of Russia, means Leon’s or Leo’s. In a few 
positions -ev is used instead of -ov, as Andreev, 
from Andrei, our Andrew. 

In theory, every Russian is supposed to have, 
following his Christian name, a patronym, or 
name derived from his father; for example, 
Ivanovich, which is equivalent to the English 
John-son. The ending is not, as some have sup- 
posed, -vich, but a combination of -ov and 
-ich; as is seen in Nikitich, son of Nikita. These 
patronyms occasionally serve as family names. 
Thus Peter II is known as Aleksievich, because 
he was the son of Alexis, who was son of Peter 
the Great. 

Occasionally a Russian family name has the 
adjective ending -skii (often in English ab- 
breviated to -ski); for example, Kerenski, be- 
longing to Kerensk, a town southwest of Nizhni 
Novgorod in Central Russia. The correspond- 
ing Polish ending, -sky, is the most common 
ending of Polish family names. In fact, it is 
nearly always safe to consider names so ending 
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as Polish, including names of so-called “Russian” 
Jews, nearly all of whom came from’ Russian 
Poland; the census of 1910 included the inquiry 
for “mother tongue” of the population 
enumerated, which revealed that less than three 
per cent. of the population giving Russia as the 
country of origin have the Russian language as 
their mother tongue; the number of real Russians 
in the United States is returned as 95,000 in round 
numbers. 

There are a few Russian family names with 
the ending -in, for example, Kuropatkin, pertain- 
ing to a partridge (kuropatka), which seems to 
be based on kura, a hen. Nikitin is from the 
personal name Nikita, the Greek Niketas 
(Nicetas). Gogol is a nickname, meaning 
“the golden-eyed duck.” Another of these 
simple descriptive names is Tolstoi, originally 
merely “a thickset man.” Pushkin appears to 
be from pushka, a cannon, large gun. Dolgoruki, 
long-armed; from dolgii, long, and ruka, arm. 
Goremykin, from goremyka, a poor wretch. 
Pobiedonostsev, from pobiedonosets, conqueror. 
Sobolevski, pertaining to a sable  (sobol). 
Kovalevsky, pertaining to the sledge-hammer 
(kovaly), apparently the name of a blacksmith. 

Joel N. Eno, A. M., 
(For several years in charge of sciences and 
Slavic, Yale University Library.) 


“EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR”* 


For twenty years an Englishman has conducted in 
Hampshire an experimental school which has been to 
many of us a prophecy of what education can be in a 
democracy. Bedales is a boarding school oftentimes re- 
ferred to as “the American school” on account of its un- 
usual and successful program of co-education. Boys and 
girls from all over Great Britain with many from almost 
every section of the continent and a few from America 
have been able to prepare for entrance into leading uni- 
versities at the usual age and yet have time for an active, 
outdoor life, participating in farm and dairy, building, 
experiment and invention, travel, sport, music, festival 
and other desirable activities. Greek, Latin and other 
humane studies have had no quarrel with extraordinary 
equipment in laboratory and shop while as much thought 
and expenditure has been given to providing the students 
means to enjoy their individual hobbies as was given to 
the more commonly considered educational necessities. 

The headmaster, J. H. Badley, after training at Rugby 
and Cambridge as well as in Germany, was associated 
with Cecil Reddie and Edward Carpenter in founding 
Abbotsholme and from that school came in 1892 to this 
new experiment at Petersfield. While he has never 
visited America he has kept close contact with its educa- 
tional men and movements and a number of his students 
have made brilliant records at such American universities 
as Cornell, Columbia, Chicago, Yale and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

Within a year after the war had broken out of all the 
men and women who had been associated with the school 
in the years of its life seventy per cent. were in some 
form of war service and there was a long roll of the 
names of those who had died at the front. Nearly all of 
these were in the armies of the Allies, but some of the 
old students were Germans and Austrians. 


*Education After the War.”’ By J. H. Badley. Longmans, Green 
& Company, 1917. 125 pp. Price, $1.25. 


It is fortunate that all of this experience has now beer 
crystallized in a little book of something over a hundred 
pages, “Education After the War.” Mr. Badley grasps 
the whole situation and undertakes to work out a sug- 
gestive plan to meet the needs of all ages and classes. 
He shows thorough acquaintance with the issues at stake. 
in our present “Modern School” controversy over the 
program offered by Dr. Flexner and ignores none of the 
humane elements advocated by Professor Shovey in the 
June Atlantic. Continuation schools of Munich, Dr. 
Montessori’s experiments at Rome, participation in school! 
government as worked out in America and elsewhere,,. 
physical education in Sweden and Germany, national 
service in Switzerland and many other movements are 
made to contribute to the proposed reconstruction of 
English education. 

While others have talked of education concerning sex, 
in this school it has been a matter of course for years 
and in the book the subject fits into the program quietly 
and naturally. 

Education is considered in its national aspects and from 
the standpoint of individual development. A chapter is 
given to “Two Urgent Problems,” Co-education and Na- 
tional Service. No one can complain of lack of definite- 
ness in what is stated with reference to these problems, 
yet there is a spirit of fairness which ought to go far in 
winning those who do not as yet share the author’s con- 
victions concerning what must be done in “the readjust- 
met of our ideas and habits and traditions to the new 
conditions that the war has brought and that will not 
pass away the moment peace is signed, or let us resume 
the old life unchanged.” 


Frank A. Manny. 


UNUSUAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Three East View Fellowships worth $500 each and 
maintenance at the Westchester County Penitentiary 
have been accepted by New York University from V.- 
Everit Macy, Commissioner of Charities and Correc- 
tions, Westchester County. These fellowships will be 
open to graduate students of the Schools of Law and 
Medicine, departments of Sociology, Education, Govern- 
ment and Agriculture, as may be considered most suit- 
able by the university. The committee to pass judgment 
will consist of Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Dean 
Joseph French Johnson, and Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
acting with the heads of departments in which the fel- 
lows intend to do their work. 

The men accepting the fellowships will be required to 
do their share of institutional work from that of mere 
guard or night watchman to confidential clerk to the 
warden, in order to thoroughly understand the prison 
system. They will be required to hold themselves in 
readiness for extra duty and emergency calls at all times 
in order to more fully realize the executive and ad- 
ministrative problems of an institution, and get the offi- 
cial point of view about certain conditions. Among the 
laboratory problems to be worked out will be the study 
of causes which make probation a failure. 

The sole aim of the fellowship plan is to prepare col- 
lege bred men to fill executive and administrative posi- 
tions in criminal institutions. This cannot be success- 
fully done on a theoretic basis, according to the view- 
point of Mr. Macy, and therefore the fellowships in the 
Westchester Penitentiary and Work House with a popu- 
lation of approximately 300 inmates, ranging from seven- 
teen to seventy years, committed for everything criminal 
from mere vagrancy to highway robbery, and assault 
with intent to kill. The fellowships will be awarded at 
once. Apply to New York University, New York -City. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ANCIENT TIMES: A HISTORY OF THE EARLY 
WORLD. An Introduction to the Study of Ancient 
History and the Career of Early Man. By James Henry 
Breasted, Ph.D., of the University of Chicago. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Fully and 
beautifully illustrated. Cloth. 742 pp. Price, $1.60. 
Dr. Breasted’s work is universally and internationally 

recognized as masterful in research, scientific in method, 

absolutely reliable in statement, complete in material, 
pedagogical in presentation, and highly literary in style. 

The publishers have provided the best illustrative talent 

and have given it high artistic effect. 

Dr. Breasted, the editors and publishers have produced 
a book as attractive from the literary standpoint as a 
masterpiece of English. Were it mere romance it could 
not be more fascinating. In the fullest sense Dr. Breasted 
makes truth stranger thai fiction. The geographical de- 
scriptions are as brilliant as the descriptions in How- 
ells’ travels, or Stevenson’s, or Marion Crawford’s 
settings for descriptive articles or essays. “Ancient 
Times” is the title, but it could not be more fascinat- 
ing were it an account of affairs in Europe today. It 
makes the places, the people, the customs, the life of 
thousands of years ago as vivid as any peoples, places, 
and customs of today could be made. 


THE CHILD’S WORLD. Second Reader, Third 
Reader, Fourth Reader, Fifth Reader. By 


Hetty 
S. Brown, Sarah Withers and W. K. Tate. 
Illustrations by Rhoda Campbell Chase. Richmond, 
Virginia: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. Cloth. 


his is an unusual combination of authors, literally the 
South’s best gift to the textbook world. 

Hetty S. Brown is one of America’s best known special- 
ists on rural education. She has made the South famous 
by making the rural school of Oak Ridge, South Carolina, 
famous. Miss Withers has previously done admirable 
textbook writing and highly efficient educational lecturing. 
Mr. Tate has been a master, appreciated as an inspir- 
ing country life leader in county, state and university 
service in Texas, South Carolina and Tennessee, on 
the educational platform of many northern states and 
in the educational councils of the nation. 

The books already out in “The Child’s World” series 
have, in addition to the authors’ literary and professional 
skill, the highest art of artist and publisher. 

All that has been said in these columns of the earlier 
books we would emphasize in noticing the upper grade 
books. Great care has been taken at every point to sus- 
tain the interest by ever varying the style of selections. 
Much skill has been displayed in having each selection 
adapt its length to the interest for the reader. Now the 
children are not reading to learn how to read, but for 
the enrichment of the vocabulary and the expansion of 
one’s literary world. 

Nothing is used that has been used otherwheres enough 
to make it stale, and nothing new is used that is not 
worthy a place in comradeship of the masters. 

A distinct feature of the higher books especially is the 
use of most up-to-date features of community life in de- 
scriptive and inspirational articles written especially for 


these books. 


OFFICE PRACTICE. By Mary F. Cahill, B. S., and 
Agnes C. Ruggeri. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 

Instruction for high school students in all necessary 
office usages is given in this book prepared by the chair- 
man and instructor of the Department of Stenography 
and Typewriting of the Julia Richman High School. 

The treatment of incoming and outgoing mail, office 
records, methods of telephoning, cabling and telegraphing, 
use of machines for saving time and labor, of reference 
books, with an appendix of mail rates, and abbreviations 
are all clearly set forth. Recognized authorities in their 


it has become acustom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home a fter the show and right away Murine their Eyes. Two 
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respective fields have approved their special departments 


and the many illustrations give minute details of technical 
machines and appliances. 


UP FROM SLAVERY. By Booker T. Washington. 
School Edition. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Price, 60 cents. 

Few books have ever been as thrilling in biographical 
fact and spirit as that of Booker T. Washington. No 
other book can possibly give children as good an idea of 
the credit due those of the colored race in America who 
have risen to industrial and educational prominence. it 


is well to have a school edition of this most remarkable 
book. 


WOMEN AND WORK: THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF 
COLLEGE TRAINING. By Helen Marie Bennett, 


Manager of the Chicago Collegiate Bureau of Occupa- 


tions. Boston: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. Price, 1.5%, 
net. 


Miss Bennett has found the weak spot in all vocational 
guidance activities. If she is not the first to see it she is 
the first, so far as we have discovered, to dare to say that 
too much emphasis has been paid to learning about voca- 
tions and making them look attractive to young people. 
The great opportunity in education for vocation and for 
guidance into a vocation is the study of the student, psy- 
cologically and physically, and impressing upon him his 
adaptation to a certain class of occupations or professions. 

Miss Bennett has had rare opportunities to study 
young people as to their adaptation to occupations and 
she has made abundant use of her opportunities. 


SERBIA: A SKETCH. By Helen Leah Reed. Boston: 

Serbian Distress Fund. Illustrated. Price, $1. 

The story of Serbia; younger sister of the nations, is 
told in historical outline with a poetic interpretation of 
her development. Her national heroes and struggles 
from the earliest times to the present, all give the reader 
a concise account of her life and wonderful spirit, its 
growth and parentage. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Story and Play Readers” (Volumes I, II and III). 
Edited by A. M. Lutkenhans and M. Knox. New York: 
The Century Company. 

“A Practical French Course.” By L. Cardon. Price, 
$1.25. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“Masters of Space.” By W. K. Towers. Price, $1.25. 
—‘“Happy, the Life of a Bee.” By W. F. McCaleb. Price, 
75c.—“English Synonyms.” By George Crabb. Price, 
$1.25. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“The Rural School from Within.” By M. G. Kirk- 
patrick. Price. $1.28. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

“The Practical Cook Book.” By M. W. Howard. 
Price, 72c—‘‘The American Song Book.” By Cc. H. 
Levermore. Price, 72c.—‘‘Oral and Written English” 
(Book Two). By Potter, Jeschke and Gillet. Price, 64c. 
—“‘A Business Speller.” By M. G. Brinkworth. Price, 
25c.—“First Course in Algebra.” By Hawkes, Luby and 
Touton. Price, $1.00.—The Magee Readers (Book One 
and Book Two). By Anna F. Magee. Price, 36c each. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Spanish Grammar.” By C. P. Wagner. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: George Wabhr. 

“Productive Agriculture.” By J. H. Gehrs. Price; 
$1.00.—“Essentials in Mechanical Drawing.” By L. J. 
Smith. Price, 50c.—“The Way of the Gate” and “The 
Way of the Green Pastures.” By Sneath, Hodges and 
Tweedy. Price, 65c. each.—*Illustrative Handwork.” 
By E. V. Dobbs. Price, $1.10.—‘Swiss Stories and Le- 
gends® By F. M. Froelicher. Price, 40c. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“Household Organization for War _ Service.” By 
Thetta Quay Franks. Price, $1.00. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

“Essentials in Modern European History.” By Daniel 
Cc. Knowlton and Samuel B. Howe. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Spanish-American Composition Book.” By J. War- 
shaw. Price, 90c. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Sunday-School Movement and the American 
Sunday-School Union.” By E. W. Rice. Price, $2.00. 
Philadelphia: American Sunday-School Union. 

“Letters and Writings of James Greenleaf Croswell.” 
Price, $2.00.—“An Introduction’ to Educational Psy- 


chology.” By W. R. Smith. Price, $1.75.—‘“Little Book 
of Modern Verse.” Edited by J. B. Rittenhouse. Price, 
55c.—“High Tide.” Selected by Mrs. W. Richards. 
Price, 55¢c.—"“Up from Slavery.” By Booker Washing- 
ton. Price, 60c.—“How to Make the Garden Pay.” By 
E. Morrison and C. T. Brues. Price,  60c. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Boston: 
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are acceptable as news. 


# HDUCATIONAL NEWS w 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school w 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


or school events in any part 
ork or school administration 


Meetings to be Held 


AUGUST. 
7-9: Western District of County Su- 
perintendents. Blue Ridge, N. C. 
R. A. Sentell, Waynesville, president. 
U-31: Wisconsin State Superv:sing 
Teachers’ Association. Madison. 


SEPTEMBER, 


8-8: Interstate Fair and Live Stock 
Show. Spokane, Wssh. 

8-8: East Central District Associa- 
tion of County Superintendents. San- 
ford, North Carolina. J. F. Webb, 
Oxford, president. 

10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

17-22: Children’s Encampment. North 
Yakima, Wash. 

2: State of Washington County Su- 
perintendents’ Annual Convention. 
Cheney, Wash. September 24-2 at 
Pullman. 


OCTOBER. 


11-13: Lake Superior, Wis., Teachers’ 
Association. Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
Superior, secretary. 

12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. Ashley 
T. Conrad, Superior, president; Miss 
Agnes E. Bury, vice-president; Miss 
Bertha J. Bauer, secretary; R. » 
Quick, treasurer. 

12-13: Illinois School Masters’ Club. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, Western Division. Gales- 
burg. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Illinois Valley Division. 
Ottawa. 

19-20: Western Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. W. H. Saunders, 
Crosse, secretary. 

Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. Eau Claire. 


Miss Mabel Ahlstrum, Eau Claire, 
Secretary. 

4-27: Washington Educational Asso- 
ciation. Spokane. O. C. Whitney, 
Bryant School, Tacoma, Wash., sec- 
retary. 

29-31: Colorado Education Association, 
Western Division, Grand Junction, 
Miss Agnes Young, Montrose, secre- 
tary. 

Bi-November 2: Minnesota Educational 
Association. Minneapolis. 
Baker, Albert Lea, president; E. D. 
Pennell, East High School, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 

$l-November 2: Colorado Education 
Association, Southern Division, 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 

81-November 2: North Dakota  Edu- 
cational Association. Bismarck. E. 
R. Edwards, Jamestown, president; 
W. E. Parsons, Bismarck, secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


1-3: Colorado Education 
Eastern Division. Denver. James 
Kelley, Gunnison, president; 
Smith, Denver, secretary general as- 
sociation. 

: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 
Sixty-third annual session, Des 

Moines. Eva M. Fleming, n- 
tendent, Decorah, resident; uper- 
intendent O. E. mith, Indianola, 
secretary. 
: Essex County, ass., Teachers - 

Tremont Boston. 

Superintendent William F. Eldredge, 
Rockport, president; John H. Boss- 
hart, Salem, secretary. ; 
-10: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 

Topeka . H. Johnson, Law- 
rence, president; F. L. Pinet, Topeka, 
Cc ty Teachers In 
9-16: Newcastle County - 

a a A. Dupont High School. 
Kent and Sussex Counties, at Mil- 
ford. State Institute for Colored 
Teachers at Milford. Charles A. 


Association, 


Wagner, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
committee on arrangements. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas_ City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Carter, Columbia. 
15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 
26-28: Virginia Educational 
ence. ichmond. State Teachers’ 
Association, William cS. Blakey, 
Richmond, secretary; State Co- 
operative Education Association, 
J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
tary; Association of Division Super- 
intendents, Superintendent 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 
ciation of Trustees, M. C. McGhee, 
secretary. 


26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Syracuse. Herbert 38. 
Weet, Rochester, N. Y., president. 

26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 

26-28: Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Baltimore City. Sydney 8. 
Handy, president; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Elkton, secretary. 

2%-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 


29-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte. 
A- T. Allen, Salisbury, resident; 
N. W. Walker, Chapel ill, vice- 
president; E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
retary. 
29-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 
Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


7-8: New England Association of 
Colleges an Secondary Schools. 
Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 


26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. R. is Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 


27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
of Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 

ent. 


Confer- 


FEBRUARY. 

21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
eational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 

21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 

22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent . Caldwell, Man- 
gum, Oklahoma, president; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 
tary. 

Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 

22-23: East Central Oklahoma _ Edu- 
cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


LACONIA. John S. Gilman, su- 
of the Lisbon-Fran- 
has been 


perintendent _ the 
conia-Landaff district, 


elected superintendent of the La- 
conia schools. Mr. Gilman’s record 
has been one of steady progress for 
himself and for the schools which 
he has supervised. 

MERIDEN. Kimball Union 
Academy is to receive $50,000 from 
the will of the late John D. Bryant 
of Boston. The Congregational 
Church is to receive $50,000 and the 
town is to have a like amount. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


HOLBROOK. James J. Quinn, 
Jr., has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools for the towns of Hol- 
brook, Avon and Randolph. He 
succeeds Samuel F. Blodgett, who 
held the position for the past five 
years and who recently resigned. 

Mr. Quinn is a graduate of Wor- 
cester Academy, Ambherst ‘College, 
has an A. M. degree from Harvard 
and has studied at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. 

MILTON. Superintendent Her- 
bert J. Chase of Gardiner, Me., has 
been elected to succeed Superin- 
tendent Frank M. Marsh here. 
Mr. Chase has been superintendent 
at Gardiner since 1912. He has 
taught in Minnesota, Cambridge, 
Newton and Danvers, Mass., and 
Rumford Falls, Me. 


NEWTON. In connection with a 
plan by which the Newton Voca- 
tional High School is to work in 
co-operation with the public safety 
committee of the city, a special 
summer course in agriculture is to 
be given to boys more than four- 
teen vears of age. The work wil? 
consist of practical demonstration 
and instruction in the care of gar- 
dens, and the school grounds will? 
be used for these demonstrations. 
In addition, Mr. McGarr will meet 
on Saturday afternoons, adults who 
wish instruction and help with their 
gardens. If the demand warrants, 
he will also be on call Sundays. 

SAUGUS. Superintendent Wil- 
liam F. Sims, who has been emi- 
nently successful here for seven 
years, goes to the Webster-Dudley 
district of this state at a salary of 
$2,400. He previously had nine 
years service in the Northboro- 
Berlin-Shrewsbury district. 

MANSFIELD. Ralph W. West- 
cott, supervising principal of the 
Ipswich Junior High Schools, has 
been elected superintendent of the 
Mansfield schools. Mr. Westcott 
is an Amherst graduate and has 
done advanced work at Chicago 
Univereity. He is president of the 
Ipswjch Teachers’ Association. 

BOSTON. Housewives anxious 
to live according to “the Hoover 
gospel of the clean plate” have the 
question of “how to do it” answered 
in a bulletin on food thrift issued 
by the Department of University 
Extension of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. The bulletin 
presents concisely practical sugges- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


WITHOUT the Holden Book Covers 


SEE THAT EVERY BOOK GIVES YOUR TAXPAYERS THE — 


USING FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Is Like Trying to Save Time by Set- | 
ting Back the Hands of the Clock! 


TWO TO THREE YEARS EXTRA SERVICE THESE 
DURABLE ONE-PIECE COVERS PROVIDE 


FREE SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS | 


tions, economical and tested menus 
and recipes with substitutes for ex- 
pensive dishes which would be of 
aid to any home. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to suggestions for “bal- 
anced meals” which represent sav- 
ing and satisfaction. The bulletin 
was written by Mrs. Elbert A. Har- 
vey in consultation and with the ad- 
vice of Dean Sarah Louise Arnold 
and Dr. Alice Blood of Simmons 
College. While it was prepared 
principally for the students of the 
department anyone may obtain a 
copy by sending a post card to the 
Department of University Exten- 
sion at the State House, asking for 
a copy of “Food Thrift.” 


CONNECTICUT. 
LITCHFIELD. “The Enquirer” 


has a page devoted to the high 
school under the editorial care of 
four high school students. This is 


only one phase of notable school - 


and community progress under the 
inspiration of Superintendent Earl 
A. Childs. 

NEW HAVEN. Plans are on foot 
which will extend the Yale campus 
farther into the heart of the busi- 
ness centre of New Haven and 
which will more than double the 
present acreage of the university, 
permitting the erection of many 
much needed buildings. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The board of edu- 
cation has voted to continue to pay 
full salaries to all teachers who en- 
list in the country’s military or 
naval forces. 

The Gary plan is ceasing to be an 
experiment in New York city, as the 
addition of $1,633,329 to the sum of 
$7,281,512, which the city had al- 
ready appropriated for its introduc- 
tion, testifies. The seven and a 
quarter millions which had been 
spent up to last November had pro- 
vided full-time accommodations for 
more than 50,000 children who in 
the previous March were on part 


time, had accommodated more than — 


20,000 new pupils on full time, and 


had made possible the removal of PENNSYLVANIA. 
more than 160 classes from unfit FRANKLIN. Charles E. Carter, 
quarters. The new appropriation formerly assistant superintendent of 
will make possible the reorganiza-the Franklin schools, has been elected 
tion of forty-eight more schools and superintendent, succeeding the late 
thus give 23,000 more children full-Nathan P. Kinsley. Before coming to 
time study and teaching. Franklin, Mr. Carter was  superin- 
TROY. The board of educationtendent of the Greeley, Colorado, 
issued a call to all teachers, pupils public schools. 


and janitors to volunteer July 3 to 
help hoe and cultivate the “water SOUTHERN STATES. 
GEORGIA. 


works farm.” “There are about ten 
acres of beans and potatoes that 

are crying out to you to be hoed,” ATHENS. In conformity to the 
says the call, “and we are makingneeds of the summer, the University 
the appeal to you because we know of Georgia Summer School offers a 
you stand ready to do your bit on number of special courses for those 
July 3 or July 5, if necessary. Come who feel the need of special equip- 
prepared to have an old-fashioned ment for special work next year. The 
picnic at noon. We will serve rolls, gardening and agriculture course are 
hot-dogs and coffee.” unusually strong and practical. 


A 


The Magnificent Steel Steamship The Elegant Steel Steamship 
“Minnesota” to BUFFALO $50 “Missouri” to SAULT MARIE 
(NIAGARA FALLS) and RETURN and RETURN laciuding Meals 


via Charlevoix, Harbor Springs and via Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor Spgs & and Gerth 
historie Mackinac Island, stopping Mackinac Island—running the ‘‘Soo”’ River by day- 
* Detroit and viewing *poth wane bp. da light, returning via a portion of Georgian Bay and 
ight the beautiful scenery of the the scenic Grand Traverse Pay, stopping at all 
ver and St. Clair Flats, stopping at all points of interest. One way, $15, including meals & 
of interest. Eight-hour stop at Buffalo allows Daring | season leaves hicago Mondays 4:00 p. m. 
plenty of time to see Niagara Falis. One S. S. *‘Missouri’’ makes a special trip each 
way, ©, including berth an Te. _ week to Onekama, Frankfort, Gien Haven and 
season leaves Chicago Saturdays Glen Arbor, leaving Chicago Saturdays at 4:00 p. m. 


Our line of steamers offers you ‘ame enue possible opportunity for real rest and genuine pleasure. 


The Elegant Steel Steamships 
' MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, MANITOU, ILLINOIS 


offer unrivaled service between Chicago, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Bay View, Harbor Springs, Mackinac 
Island, Ludington, Manistee, Onekama, an Pranktort, Glen Haven, Glen Arbor, Leland (via auto or connec- 
ing steamer rom Glen Haven), and Traverse Bay ports, Sault Ste. Marie, Detroit and Buffalo, connect- 
ing with all lines for Lake Superior and Eastern Points. Book of tours and folder mailed on request. 


Northern Michigan Transportation Co. 
rm C. CONLEY, Gen. Pass. Agt., New Municipal Pier (East End Grand Ave)., Chicago, Ill. 
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Courses are also offered in drilling 
and physical training; elementary 
military training, telegraphy, Red 
Cross work, first aid to the injured, 
and possibly some courses in office 
management and bookkeeping 
ranged in connection with the Busi- 
ness College. 

In his annual report to the board 
of education, Superintendent G. G. 
Bond of the city public schools— 
his thirty-first annual report, by 
the way--speaks as follows of the 
progress of military training at the 
high school: “Notwithstanding the 
fact that this was made voluntary 
for this year, something like sixty 
boys out of the student body 
bought uniforms, and entered en- 
thusiastically into the work. You 
will be better able to appreciate 
what this means when I tell you 
that in order to take this training 
it was necessary for the boys to 
give up their daily recess. 

“In the spring we were fortunate 
enough to secure the services of 
several students, who went to the 
different grammar schools so many 
times per week, and did very effi- 
cient work in training the boys in 
these schools. After two or three 
weeks training of this sort the boys 
became trained well enough for 
their own classmates to take them 
through the different exercises. It 
was an inspiring sight to stand and 
watch a sixth grade boy drilling 
other sixth grade boys in their ex- 
ercises with a fair degree of pre- 
cision. I think the effect of this 
military training on the discipline 
of the schools will be simply incal- 
culable.” 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


WINSTON-SALEM. County Su- 
perintendent W. B. Speas’ annual 
report, just out, shows splendid 
progress for the entire county dur- 
ing the past school year, and dur- 
ing the coming year plans are be- 
ing laid for greater progress than 
in any former year. Many school 
districts are planning to improve 
their school equipments and en- 
large their courses through special 
district taxes and in some districts 
progressive citizens are making 
private subscriptions to building 
and teaching extension work. 

RALEIGH. D. F. Giles, retiring 
superintendent of Wake county, 
made a recommendation to the 
Wake County Board of Education 
which has been adopted and which 
is destined to make better every 
one-teacher school to which it is 
applied, and give the patrons the 
viewpoint that will ultimately make 
them demand a school of a better 
class. His plan is to divide each 
one-teacher school into two sec- 
tions—primary and grammar grade 
—have each section report at dif- 
ferent hours of the day, increase 
the teaching time and the salary of 
the teacher, guaranteeing a raise in 
salary each year until a maximum 
has been reached. This plan will 
make of each one-teacher school a 
school doing the work of the two- 
teacher class. It will give to the 
small one-teacher school, at a mini- 
mum cost, grade teachers as good 
as the best. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
SUMTER. Superintendent S. H. 
Edmunds suggests the following 


* # SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES « w 


EMERSON 
College of Orato 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It ai 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own deware in expression whather 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


libraries. 


Ernest Cobb. With i 


ons by 
THE RIVERDALE PRES8s. 


ARLO 


THE PHILIPPINES 


In the islands of the Pacific the childr. i 
ARLO next year, where it is listed for 


When making up orders for September, there is one book 
to remember for third and fourth grades—ARLO. 


ARLO, a reader for u en and +, 4 fourth grades. By Bertha B. and 


arles Copeland. BROOKLINE, MASs. : 


educational creed for this state :— 

1. We believe in education; be- 
cause it makes us despise littleness 
and induces us to endeavor to be 
big of mind, generous of soul, and 
sound of body. 

2. We believe in public educa- 
tion; because it best fits one to live 
the life of a free man in a free 
country. 

3. We believe in education at 
public expense, because it is the 
payment of a just debt that a citi- 
zen owes his state in return for 
her fostering care to see to it that 
the next generation shall be an en- 
lightened and educated citizenship. 

4. We believe in compulsory at- 
tendance upon the~public schools; 
because ignorance is a remedy for 
nothing and ignorant greed and 
selfish arrogance can not be counted 
upon to give to every boy and girl 
an equal chance in life. 

5. We believe in the education 
of the whole man that will produce 
a sound body, a_ broad-gauged 
mind, and a generous soul, crowned 
with life’s fundamental virtues and 
graces. 


TENNESSEE. 


KNOXVILLE. Under the admin- 
istration of the present school 
board and Superintendent M. W. 
Wilson, a great campaign has been 
waged over the county for better 
buildings, equipment and teachers, 
which has resulted in the improve- 
ment of the school system in the 
county. Six years ago Knox county 
had only two brick buildings, while 
at the close of the present year the 
county boasted seventeen. 

_ Pernaps the greatest stride made 
In recent years is the establishment 
of hack lines to carry pupils free of 
charge to consolidated schools 
erected in the various parts of the 
county. The number of buildings 


in the county has been in recent 
years reduced by consolidation from 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WIL- 
‘ LIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT.— 
Thoroughly trained teachers of 


cooking and sewing. HENRY T. 
BURR, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS, — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal, 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


154 buildings to 130. It is worthy 


of note to mention also the estab- 


lishment of principals’ homes at 
many of the consolidated schools, 
making the school a social centre. 


OKLAHOMA. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. An exhaus- 
tive statistical study of the com- 
parative standing of fraternity and 
non-fraternity pupils in the Okla- 
homa City High School has been 
made by J. G. Masters. His method 
was so thorough and comprehen- 
sive that his conclusions are conclu- 
sive. Here they are:— 

That fraternities discourage 
ee, and retard their mem- 
ers in their progress thro 
Oklahoma City High Schoole 

2. The disparity in scholarship 
between fraternity and other 
groups in the same high school is 
so great as to be a cause of con- 


i to parents and school aythori- 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 
Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS EB. F. FOSTER, Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


“2 Literary and debating clubs 
encourage scholarship. | They 
should be fostered and multiplied— 
always — the guidance of a 

member. 
in fraternities in- 
creases the general problems of 
control and discipline. It is safe 
to say that the fraternities encour- 
age wrong attitudes and a spirit of 
disregard for the established order. 

“5. The conclusions stated above 
give us a basis for asserting that 
such secret societies should be sup- 
pressed by the most active meas- 
ures and that the school should en- 
courage all forms of literary, lan- 
guage, and debating clubs as far as 
possible.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


NEWCASTLE. E. J. Llewellyn, 
who has made a splendid record as 
superintendent of the Mount Ver- 
non schools, has just assumed his 
new duties as superintendent here. 

CROWN POINT. W. S. Painter, 
superintendent of the local schools, 
has been elected to a similar posi- 
tion at Mount Vernon, Ind. 

RICHMOND. Frank G. Pickell, 
principal of the high school, has 
accepted the principalship of a 
Lincoln, Neb., high school. 

JEFFERSONVILLE. Emmett 
Taylor, for seven years principal 
of the high school here, has been 
named superintendent of schools to 


succeed E. M. Crouch, who re- 
signed. 
INDIANAPOLIS. Beginning in 


September regular credits will be 


given in Shortridge High School 
for work in music outside of 
school. 

ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. President Judson of 
the University of Chicago, in his new 
report, just issued, refers to the 
question of the reorganization of col- 
lege courses, and gives his conclusions 
as follows :— 

“It has been pointed out that cer- 
tainly more than one year, and per- 
haps nearly two years, of the college 
course is, as to its subject-matter. es- 
sentially the same as that of high 


schools, and that this fact is true 
throughout the country. The matter 
is receiving more discussion continu- 
ally in educational bodies. The fac- 
ulty of the colleges of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, through its commit- 
tee on curriculum, is making a definite 
study of the matter, and will at an 
early date make a specific recom- 
mendation. I am convinced that all 
colleges connected with universities 
need a radical reorganization, and that 
the subject-matter of instruction 
therein should be of a _ university 
character, the elementary work being 
transferred to the secondary schools, 
where it belongs. In many institu- 
tions the enormous increase in the 
number of college students, leading to 
great pressure on the means of in- 
struction and on funds available, will 
make this matter a subject for very 
pressing attention.” 


The thirty-seven members of the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation who 
were side-tracked about a year ago 
have returned to the schools, mostly 
to their former positions. The re- 
turn was due to the legal decision 
which caused the federation to 
withdraw from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The thirty-seven 
were amply provided for during 
their retirement by the federation. 
Everyone is happy now. 


KANSAS. 

NEWTON. In this city credit has 
been given for music for some years, 
but now credits are given in the high 
school for knowledge of the Bible. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN. Advocating a _ re- 
quirement in this and every other 
state similar to the New York order 
compelling all teachers to take the 
oath of allegiance and dismissing a 
number for refusing to take this oath, 
Professor M. M. Guhin delivered an 
address to more than 400 teachers at- 
tending the first summer term at the 
Northern Normal and _ Industrial 
School, adding: “The government has 
a right to expect loyalty on the part 
of all public and denominational 
school teachers. Essentially the 
school exists for the purpose of con- 
serving loyalty and patriotism and the 
teacher who cannot stand whole- 
heartedly and unreservedly by the flag 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager [{) 
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and nation in every act, thought and 
word, has no business in an American 
school. 

“A teacher may be excused for not 
knowing the cause of the Revolution, 
but she cannot be excused for not 


knowing the cause of the war of 
1917.” 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND. Steady and large 
enrollment gains in Western Reserve 
niversity are indicated by enrollment 
figures covering recent years and to 
be published in the annual report of 
President Charles F. Thwing. In the 
last ten years Adelbert College has 
grown from 274 to 450 students, the 
College for Women from 20 to 492, 
and the university from 965 to 2,265 
students. Entrance certificates al- 
ready received for Adelbert College 
exceed those of a corresponding date 

of any preceding year. 


WISCONSIN. 

KENOSHA. At the University of 
Wisconsin at the annual commence- 
ment the honorary degree of master 
of arts was conferred upon Mrs. 
Mary D. Bradford, city superintend- 
ent of Kenosha schools since 1910, 
for her indefatigable and effective 
services in this state as a teacher and 
trainer of teachers.” Mrs. Bradford 
was formerly supervisor of practice 
at Stevens Point Normal School, 
then at Stout Institute, and later at 
Whitewater Normal School. She was 
prominent as an institute conductor 
for many years and was author of the 
outline on reading in the state manual 
for the common schools. 


SUPERIOR. The Superior State 
Normal School, under the leadership 
of President V. E. McCaskill, has 
developed beyond all promise. No 
state institution was ever more iso- 
lated from the schools of a state 
and none was ever hit harder than 
when Minnesota put a State Normal 
School just across the bridge, but 
Superior, as a city, has grown until 
it is larger than Duluth then was 
and the character of the school and 
the quality of its work have drawn 
students from afar, and have held 
all who belong there until the Su- 
perior Normal School and Training 
School faculties have built up a 
body of students with an unusual 
number of young men and an unusu- 
ally mature and scholarly body of 
young women. 

MILWAUKEE. In his annual re- 
port to the school board Dr. Charles 
J. Coffey, president, expressed the 
conviction that the superintendent 
of schools should be given sole au- 
thority in the nomination and em- 
ployment of city teachers. He also 
favored putting all departments, 
business and educational, under 
control of the superintendent, and 
expressed his regret over the 
“hasty action” ‘taken with refer- 
ence to German instruction. 


MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. The board of 
regents of the University of Minne- 
sota has decided to open the insti- 
tution October 10, this year, more 
than a month later than usual, in 
order to permit students to con- 
tinue farm work until harvesting 
is well over. 
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NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 


LEWISTON. One-fourth of the 
credits for graduation from the high 
school may be earned out-of- 
school _ studies. Superintendent 
Simmonds is a leader in many pro- 
gressive phases of education. 


MONTANA. 


LIBBY. Ex-Assistant State Su- 
perintendent C. W. Tenney has been 
elected city superintendent at a 
salary of $2,100. He is one of the 
best known men in the state and 
was a candidate for state superin- 
tendent last November. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. State Superintend- 
nte Mary C. C. Bradford of Colo- 
rado was regularly nominated and 
elected president of the National 
Education Association here last 
week. This is the first time that a 
woman has been selected by a nom- 
inating committee for the office. 
President Ella Flagg Young had 
to break a slate to get in. 

Robert J. Aley, president of the 
University of Maine, automatically 


becomes first vice-president. Other 
vice-presidents nominated include 
Mary Schenck Woolman, Boston, 


Mass., manager National Associa- 
tion for Promotion of Industrial 
Education. 


WASHINGTON. 


ELLENSBURG. Superintendent 
McCullough of La Grande, Oregon, 
has been elected superintendent of 
this city over twenty other appli- 
cants. 


The Century 


Frederick C. Howe, Commissioner 
of Immigration at the Port of New 
York, will write in the August Cea- 
tury on “The Problem of the Ameri- 
can Farmer.” Americans, it is stated, 
are almost the only people who have 
not recognized that agriculture is 
breaking down and that the old order 
of things really ended ten or twenty 
years ago. We are almost the only 
people who have not begun to work 
out a constructive policy for placing 
people on the land. under proper con- 
ditions and for the protection of the 
farmer from exploitation after he has 
gone there. Denmark was the pioneer 
in a new agricultural policy fifty years 
ago. Denmark has been followed by 
Germany, Great Britain, Russia, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Italy, and the Austra- 
lian states. Since the war broke out 
nearly all of the warring nations of 
Europe have worked out more or less 
comprehensive agricultural policies, 
all following substantially the same 
lines, and all looking to financial and 
other support of the state. And Mr. 
Howe points out some of the ways 
in which the state may aid the farmer 
—cheap credit, long terms loans, etc. 


> 


There are today more than 300 
summer camps for boys and girls in 
the United States and Canada. 
The movement is a recent one. 
There were six boys’ camps in 1896 
and the first girls’ camps were es- 
tablished in 1910. 
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TEACHERS’ 


A July morningin our A 
asking at. this season **} 


AGENCIES 


ncy would be a surprise and an eye-opener to the teachers who are 
*. dn } ost places are filled now?” Let Monday morning, July 16. answer 
1em. First comes a night letter from one of the best cities in Florida asking for a teacher of 
y for four bigh schoo high school teachers, irom a southern N 
= a from Vermont for twenty junior JULY York city. for a school secretary ; eene 
} rt) own a 1,250. If teach anti ac 
any doubt about places needing teachers we would — them “’ nDMIMe 
write us and get the facts as proven by the calls of a July MORNING. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
313-321 East Genesee Street, Syracuse, New York. 


OUK BUOKLET 


“TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text im 
Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Western Office: Spokanr, WASHINGTON. 


70 Fifth Avenie 
New York 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREIGN 
perior Professors, Principals, Assi 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; 


to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to 
none for registration if yon “neta 


Kellogg's Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unior Square. New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hup- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


with good genera! education wanted tor oepartn ent 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and liege: hy <4 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro. ed tys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For furiher 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlas 


©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proj rietors 
442 Tremont Boilding, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


- A superior agency for 
superior people. We recommend on 
ly reliable candidates, Services free 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Preprieter. Fifth Avenue, New Yerk, N. ¥, 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


AGENCY 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assi 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin ‘ ssists Teachers 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Dietance Telephone. 
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When You Are On 
Instead of Salary _ 


} 
\ 


—— 


That’s a Tieee'Y You Need T. C. U. Protection 


Just after school opened last fall, we received an interesting letter 
from aT. C. U. teacher in California, to whom we had sent a claim 
check, in which she said: 


‘*4 teacher has no better friend nn the T.C. U., especially 
during vacation when she is on expense instead of on salary. This is 
the second time during vacation that the T. C. U. has cheerfully and 


promptly aided me inthe payment of physician’s bills, and it surely gives | 


one a feeling of protection to know that if illness, accident or quarantine 
increases one’s expenses, the T. C. U. stands ready to give aid.”’ 


Vacation time ts danger time, for the risk of Sickness or Accident 
is greater than during the school year, and the income is cut off. How 
very important, then, it is that you be protectedduring the summermonths. 


Every summer we pay hundreds of claims to Teachers who were 
thoughtful enough to provide in advance for those misfortunes which, 
some time, come toeach of us. Read the following extracts from a 
few of the many grateful letters we received last season during and 
immediately after the vacation period. 


An Ohio Teacher wrote: ‘*Accept my most sincere appreciation 
of your quick and willing settlement for my sickness during this summer 
vacation. | feel that every teacher should be a member of the T.C. U.” 


A New Jersey Teacher wrote: ‘*| wish to thank the T. C. U. for 
the courtesy, promptness and fairness with which they settled my claim 
for sickness due to typhoid fever. 
of my vacation the check was very acceptable.’’ 


An Arkansas Teacher wrote: 
N. ness with which the T. C. U. settled my claim. 


Having been taken sickin the middle | 


‘| appreciate the prompt- | 
I believe this | 


yn is the only organization that protects the teacher during the | 
> 4 \ summer, and | am very glad that | am a member of it.’’ 
% % A Nebraska Teacher wrote: “I greatly appreciate 
promptness and fairness shown me by the T. 
U. My doctor’s bill was promptly and cheer- 
&,” % Yan. ‘fuily taken care of at a time (summer vacation) 
eft, & 3 when such unexpected bills are met with most 
%, * 4 difficulty.” 
dy Every teacher in America should be 
% ty a, Fy ¢ on a member of the T. C. U. and share its 
e Op If you have not already 
done so, fill out and mail the cou- | 
%, Casualty Underwriters 
e 


What the T. C. U. 


Will Do For You 


You will be paid $50.00 a month, 


when you are disabled by sickness or | 


accident. This will help you to pay 
your doctor and your nurse, and other 


bills which come with sickness orin- | 


juries. This will protect your savings 


account so you will not have to start | 


it all over again. 
out of debt. 

You will be paid #25 00 a month 
for a period of illness that does not 
confine you to the house, but keeps 
you from your work. ‘I'’his will pay 
your board while you get well and 
strong. You will not have to overtax 
your strength by returning to work 
before you shonld. 


Operation and Hospital Benefits will | 
be paid you in addition to other bene- | 


fits. 

You will be paid $50.00 a month 
when you are quarantined, and your 
salary is thus stopped. This insures 
your income. 

You may receive the following spe- 
cific indemnities in lieu of monthly 
indemnity, if you prefer. 


This will keep you | 


Broken Leg above knee.......... 100.00 | 
Broken Knee-cap............... 75.00 | 
Broken Collar-bone ............. 50.00 | 


Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist 
Surgeon bills for minor accidents 


60.00 
35.00 
11.67 
It pays for accidental loss of 


Annual Insur- 


In the Increase anceafter 

First for Five Fifth 

Year Years Year 
$1,000 $100.00 $1,500 
Both hands.. 1,000 100.00 1,500 
Both feet... 1,000 100.00 1,500 
Both eyes... 1,000 100.00 1,500 
One hand... 500 50.00 750 
One foot.... 500 50.00 750 
One eye..... 333 33.33 500 


All accident Benefits Doubled for Railroad 
Wreck and Travel Accidents. 


60.00 | 


| 
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